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BY MRS8. J. E. 
**Come, Eva, put on your hat, and walk down 
to the store with me,’’ said Edward Harrington, 
as he rose from the breakfast-table. ‘It will do 
you good, this fine, winter morning.’’ 

“You had better stay with me, Eva, and finish 
braiding your new Dolman,” said her sister-in- 
law, who was gathering up the silver, prepara- 
tory to washing it in a little brass-bound tub on 
a side-table, for she was too thrifty a house- 
keeper to allow her shining forks and spvons to 
pass through Bridget’s destructive fingers. 

“‘ Don’t hear to her,” said Edward, drawing 
on his overcoat, ‘‘ you'll get as pale as these city { 
girls, if you stay in the house so much. Come 
along, I'll show you the grandest cat you ever } 
saw in your life. A magnificen: white one, with § 
eyes of topaz, or emerald, or any of those shining } 
things Emma thinks so fine.” ; 

Wily Ned had hit on his sister’s peculiar weak- } 
ness, so she started at once for her wraps, pro- 
mising to be with him in three minutes. } 
“Don’t stay long,” said practical Mrs. Har- { 
rington, ‘for we must finish that suit this week. 
That cat, Eva, is one of Ned’s extravagances. 
He pays a boy a dollar a week to feed it. Isn't } 
it awful to waste money so ?”’ 

«That cat is my best advertisement,” answer- 
ed Ned. ‘“ People will go blocks out of their way 
just to see her.” 

In a few minutes Eva appeared in her wraps, 
and brother and sister set out, in high spirits, 
for a brisk walk of two miles. 

“T should like to run with you, Ned, as in 
the old times, when we trudged off to school to- 
gether, in the bright winter mornings.” 

“Yes, isn’t this better,’’ said Ned, ‘than } 
shutting yourself up in that close sewing-room, } 
all the morning? It does take one back to the old ; 
house, on that breezy hill-side, Eva, to have 
you by my side. It was a dearvold home, 
wasn’t it?” 
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‘‘Isn’t it, you mean to say. You forget it is 
my home still, and always will be, I hope.’’ 

«Dr. Ralph may have a word or two to say on 
that subject, if he chooses to move away,’’ said 
Ned, slowly. ‘‘For my part, I think he ought 
to be here. He is too able a physician to stay 
where he is.”’ 

Edward Harrington had come to the city, when 
a boy, to be under the care of an uncle, and had 
worked his way steadily up to a good business 
and position. The ranks of the successful busi- 
ness men of all-cities are largely recruited from 
the files of country youth, who go up to these 
great Babels to seek their fortune. It isa rare 
thing fora man of wealth, in the city, to bequeath 
his business talent to his children’s childrens, 
if, indeed, even his own sons inherit it. 

Edward had ‘“ married well,’’ as the world has 
it; but he knew there was a deeper deep, in his 
heart, that was unfilled. His loving sister, 
whom he had lured to make them a winter visit, 
took him back to the old life more than anything 
had for years. Holmes truly says, ‘‘a youth 
may leave his country home, and walk the streets 
of the city for forty years, yet his dreams will 
still be of running barefoot through the clover."’ 

‘‘ But there is something delightful in all this 
rush and bustle, after all,’ said Eva, whose 
abounding health and spirits made her see every- 
thing, this morning, in rose-color. ‘If it were not 
for the sad faces one meets, and the sad sights we 
can’t help seeing, one might thoroughly enjoy it.”’ 

They were at the store now, a large furniture 
warehouse; and the first object which attracted 
the eye was a snow-white cat of immense size, 
which lay at length on a rcgal mat, in the win- 
dow. He wore a silver collar, with his name and 
address engraved upon it. The royal tiger woven 
on his mat could not have assumed more lordly 
airs. 

*‘ There is ‘ Louis the Magnificent,’’’ said Ed- 
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ward, enthusiastically, as his pet came forward, 
quickly, with his good-morning greeting. 

It certainly was a cat to take the prize at one 
of the grand ‘‘cat shows’’ in London; but his 
owner would never risk his favorite on the trip. 

While Eva was petting and admiring him, Ed- 
ward turned to attend to a customer. All at 
once, the manners of Prince Louis changed sud- 
denly. Like the cat in the fable, he proved true 

. to his cat instinets. He had caught sight ofa lad, 
with an old basket on his arm, coming up the 
steps. This was Harry, who catered for his high- 
ness, and this morning had brought him some 
boiled fish for his breakfast, with his customary 
saucer of milk. 


Eva watched the process of feeding, with much’ 


amusement. But her interest was soon trans- 
ferred and absorbed by the face of the boy. It 
was a beautiful face. But there was a look in the 
large hazel eyes, more pitiful than tears; and a 
softened tremor in the tone, which was born of 
nothing but deep sorrow and pain. 

She spoke to him kindly, and the boy looked 
up, and regarded her a moment with intense 
It was not so much her words, but. 
It was a rare 
voice, in this world of ours. The poor and suf- 
fering everywhere, though they heard it for the 
first time, recognized it as the voice of a friend. 

A few magic words of kindness opened the 
boy’s heart, and unsealed his lips. He had 
watched, all night, with an older sister, by the 
side of their dying sister, Lily; and they could 
not procure for her even the most common com- 
forts she craved. He had even taken off his 
jacket to spread over her cold feet, when she was 
drowsy, and could not know it ; and he had tried 
hard to earn enough, beyond their rent and bare 
bread, to buy her a little fruit, which she so 
coveted, But now Fanny could get no work ;-they 
could only live, and hardly that. Sobs choked 
his voice, as he told his sad story, and Eva’s lev- 
ing heart beat warmly in sympathy. 

“Is your home far from here?”’ she asked. 

‘Will you go there?” he said, gladly. «It is 
not three minutes walk. I will take you, and 
then hurry back, for I have four places more to 
go to. Nobody pays me like Mr. Harrington, 
though, and nobody’s porter is as kind as Hugh,”’ 
he said, looking up, almost happily, as his broad- 
shouldered friend passed out on an errand. He 
had time for a pleasant ‘‘ good morning’ to the 
boy, slipped in the latter’s hand a brown paper 
parcel, containing full half of the honest fellow’s 
luncheon. ‘‘He needs it more than I,’’ Hugh 
thought, as he walked away, his heart full of pity 
for the famine-pinched face. 


eagerness. 
her voice, that attracted him. 





Eva nodded good-by to her brother, across the 
store, where he was busily talking with several 
gentlemen, and walked away with her little 
guide. 

It was a new part of the city to Eva, though 
only a stone’s throw from the marble fronts and 
busy haunts of traffic. It, too, had had its day of 
grandeur. , The very garret, where Harry and 
his sisters lived, belonged to a house which had 
once been the home of a merchant prince. But 
the march of improvement had kept pushing 
steadily on, up town, and the house had been 
leased out, and fallen deeper and deeper into 
decay, until at last it was rented, room by room, 
like the poorest tenement-house. Yet there were 
traces of the old frescoing in the lofty parlor, 
though a butcher's block and cleavers stood where 
the marble table had once been placed. There 
is nothing more suggestive of the mutations of 
fortune, than to go through a dwelling which has 
come down, through such changes, to become at 
last a crazy old tenement-house. 

A formal introduction was not needed in that 
home of poverty. Though utterly dismantled, 
there was an air of comparative refinement about 
it still, and the very tones of the sisters spoke of 
better things. The death of their father had left 
them to struggle on alone; but their very suffer- 
ing and need drew them closer than ever to- 
gether. They felt that they could not separate, 
if it was in their power to keep together. 

On a low pallet of straw, but with asnow-white 
pillow under her head, lay a fair girl of seven- 
teen, who was fading fast on earth, to bloom in 
immortal bowers. Beside her, watched, with tire- 
less devotion, an older sister, who had struggled 
on so hard to keepa shelter over the heads of her 
dear ones. She had toiled on at the cheap shop- 
work, making plain shirts at sixty cents a dozen, 
flannel ones at four cents apiece, and other work 
in the same proportion. That, ladies, is the way 
you procure those ready-made garments, so mar- 
vellously cheap! The life-blood of just such toil- 
ing women has been wrought into every seam! 

Eva seemed presently like an old-time friend, 
as she sat by the sick-girl’s side, holding one 
skeleton hand in hers. She never made her 
‘* delicate nerves’’ a plea for turning away from 
the face of suffering and wretchedness. Such 
fastidiousness is often a flimsy veil, which covers 
a selfish heart. 

The sisters were.ready to pour into her ear the 
story of their sorrows, well knowing that they 
had a sympathizing listener. The sick girl could 
not withdraw her gaze from the beautiful face, so 
beaming with health and love. She seemed al- 
most like a yisitant from that better land of which 
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Fanny read to her so much, where there is no 
more sickness, and where all tears shall be wiped 
away. 

‘I will come again {o morrow, if I possibly 
can,’’ Eva said, as she stooped down and kissed 
the wasted cheek, and laid in the hand a cluster 
of grapes and an orange, which she had procured 
on her way. 

**The hope of seeing you again, would almost 
keep me here, though the nights are so very bad,”’ 
she added, sadly. ‘‘So much worse than the day. 
If we could only afford a light, it would not seem 
so dreary.” 

Eva went home, with very different views of 
life in the great city, from those with which she 
had set forth. What she had learned, in that half 
hour, of the sufferings and perils of those who are 
lone and unproiected in its inhospitable, pitiless 
streets, overwhelmed her with distress and al- 
most terror. It seemed like that fabled monster 
of the Cretan labyrinth, who devoured every 
year his tribute of Athenian youths and maidens. 
But no Minotaur was ever more cruel than that 
stony-eyed famine, which haunts the streets of 
our great cities, so often, in winter. 

‘Edward has gone out of town to-day,” said 
sister Emma, the next morning, as her sister 
came into the breakfast-room. ‘So you will 
have no one to teaze you to walk; and we will 
have a good long morning for sewing together.”’ 

To sew, after housekeeping matters were ad- 
justed, was the chief end of a woman’s life, in 
Mrs. Harrington’s view. 

‘‘T shall go out a little while, Emma, first. I 
shall sew all the better for it afterward !’’ said 
Eva. 

‘* But see how the snow is falling.” 

‘«Just the weather I like. I ama country- 
girl, you must remember; and cannot stand 
prison-life, like those who are city-born.”’ 

‘Well, go out if you-must; but don’t stay 
long; and you may as well get two bunches.more 
of that braid; we shall need it.’’ 

‘«T will take a piece to match,” said Eva, glad 
to get off so easily. 

The street cars soon brought her to the neigh- 
borhood she was seeking: and then her plans 
were quickly carried out. Procuring a large bas- 
ket, she speedily filled it in the market with such 
articles as she felt would be most useful to the 
suffering group. 

She was puzzling a little over the intricacies of 
the locality, and thinking she should yet be ob- 
liged to ask direction of a policeman, if, by any 
chance, she should see ome, when who should 
pass by but the good porter, Hugh. She had 
frequently seen h'm at her brother’s house, and 





knew he was a young man highly prized for his 
stalwart integrity and faithful industry. 

‘*Why, Miss Harrington,” he exclaimed, in 
some surprise, ‘‘let me take your basket, please,”’ 

‘*T am glad I have met you, Hugh; I wanted 
help. Just find this street and number for me, 
if you please. It is not far from here. I will 
answer to my brother for your time.” 

‘* He would send me with you, I know, if he 
saw you carrying this heavy basket.” 

“Some mission of mercy, I do not doubt,’ 
he thought, as he plodded on, with a strong, 
ringing step that no one would fear to follow, 
even in the darkest alley. You can learn much 
of a man by his walk, as well as by his words. 

Hugh insisted on taking the basket up the 
stair-ways, which were growing very old and 
unsafe. The door was opened by Harry, who 
joyfully welcomed the young lady; and then as 
giadly seized his old friend by the arm, and drew 
him within. 

‘¢ This is the kind man who gave me so many 
nice lunches, Fanny,” he said. ‘Now you can 
thank him yourself, as you have so often wished.” 

«I do thank you, most sincerely,’’ said Fanny, 
frankly extending her hand, ‘for all your kind- 
ness to my little brother. You have been a 
friend, indeed, to him, when he was sorely in 
need of one.’’ 

Honest Hugh was quite ‘taken aback’’ by 
such warm thanks. But true appreciation is 
never very displeasing to human nature.’ Hugh 
would gladly have lingered, but, like a true gen- 
tleman, he quickly retired, not, however, until 
his quick eye had taken in all the scene. Little 
Harry, whose heart would rebound with a child’s 
elasticity, tripped down the stair-case by his 
side, one hand nestling in that of his friend. 

«IT didn’t know it was so bad, Harry,’’ Hugh 
said, with real feeling. ‘* My mother died with 
that same sickness, and it goes to my heart to 
see that look in any one’s face.”’ 

*¢ You do not think she will die?” said Harry. 
‘¢ Not now, since the kind lady has brought her 
80 many comforts ?’” 

‘She cannot linger with you long, my boy; 
not longer than Spring, I am sure. But come, 
walk with me a little way, and we will talk of 
something else.”’ 

‘They stopped at the office of a coal depot, and 
Hugh ordered a quarter of a ton carried up to 
the garret-room, as large an amount as could well 
be stored there. 

Stopping at another store, he bought a psir of 
fleecy white blankets, and directed Harry to 
hasten home with them, 

There was a brightly-trimmed lamp, on the 
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window-ledge of that garret-home, all through 
that winter night, and the air of pinching pov- 
erty seemed to have fled away, now that the grate 
was filled with glowing coal. Oh, the blessing 
of warmth in winter! How little we think of it 
in our cheerful, comfortable homes. De Quincy, 
who had suffered from both cold and darkness in 
the garrets of London, said that the sufferings 
of hunger are not to be compared with the suf- 
ferings from cold. 

«It seems almost like heaven, doesn't it ?’’ 
said the sick girl, happily, as she nestled under 
the warm covers. ‘* Just one more of those white 
grapes, Fanny, and give me the orange in my 
hand, please. Let me see you eat one of those 
rosy apples, yourself, and then I think I can 
sleep till morning.” 

No more, through that pinching winter, did 
the little group, in the garret, see the gaunt wolf 
peering in at their door. Hugh was commission- 
ed to look after their wants, and many a hamper 
and package came down from the farm-house, 
on the hill, consigned to his care, to be used for 
their necessities. His ready hands and strong 
arms made the little room more comfortable and 
home-like, and his frequent presence gave them 
a sense of protection which was most precious 
to a little circle so alone in the world. 

But Lily faded day by day. She did not fear, 
however, when her feet entered the Dark Valley. 
One was with her who made it light and glorious. 
She did not fear for those she left, because the 
same Hand would hold them up. Her heagt was 
full of love and gratitude to the kind friend who 
had come on a mission of mercy to them; in their 
darkest hour, and her last message was to her. 
The prayers and blessings of dying ‘lips are a 
precious legacy. 

One evening, some weeks after Lily’s death, 
as Fanny sat in her lonely room, stitching busily 
by the lamp-light, and listening for Harry's step 
on the stairs, she heard another irstead, to 
which she had grown quite accustomed. There 
seemed no reason why her cheek should: flush, 








and her heart beat quicker, but it was a fact, for 
all that. 

**T.came to tell you the news,”’ said Hugh, 
taking a seat by her side. ‘ Did you know Miss 
Eva was married?’ 

“What! ‘To Dr. Ralph ?”’ 

“Yes; I do hope she will be happy.” 

“T ‘know she will, God bless her!’’ fervently, 
said Fanny. 

“But,” ‘said Hugh, after a pause, “I want 
you to congratulate me, too. I have been pro- 
moted to a clerkship.” 

“‘T am very glad of that, Hugh. 
ed it.” 

“Tt is nice'to be appreciated. But what’s the 
use of more salary to one who had quite enough 
before ?”* 

‘Lay up for old age. I thought you were 
worldly-wise, Hugh,”’ she said, smiling. 

‘*That’s too long a look out. I know a better 
way than that, Fanny,” he added, very earnestly. 
‘*T have wanted to say to you, all along, what I 
am going to say to-night. Will you take for a 
husband such a rough, uncultivated fellow as I 
am? Will you overlook my lack of polish in 
consideration of my deep, true love for you? It 
is an honest hand I offer you, Fanny, if it is 
rough and toil-hardened.” 

Happy Fanny dropped her shining needle on 
the coarse work in her lap, and her little hand 
nestled down confidingly, if half-shyly, in the 
big palm, which grasped it joyfully. 

‘« Bless you for that, Fanny,” he said fervently. 
‘*T bless Miss Eva, too, who first brought me to 
your door. She is coming to the city, you know, 
to live with her husband. We will go and see her 
together, when she ‘comes; and by-and-by we 
will welcome her in a home of our own, I hope.”’ 

What a blessing to all their lives had Eva’s 
sweet mission of mercy proved. Alas! for the 
great, unreaped harvest of golden opportunities 
which so many of us suffer to fall dead around 
us, while we fritter away the precious hours in 
the idle chase after butterflies. 


You deserv- 





CHANGED. 


BY CHARLES EDWARD PRATT. 


Last year, when Autumn’s mellow days 
Were fairest; when the amber air 
Glistened about me everywhere ; 

When, o’er the hills a purpling haze 
Hung low, I went in paths most sweet. 
The golden leaves dropped at my feet; 
And gladly, looking toward the West, 
Lingered with her I loved the best. 


This year, the Autumn-lands are fair, 
The distant hills with splendor glow, 
And gold and purple mists hang low 
About the landscape everywhere; 

Yet as the lessening sun, to rest 

Sinks down, beyond the crimson West, 
Alone I wait, in vain I wait, 

1n sadness by the sunset’s gate. 
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Ir came about in this wise: 

We never had thought of taking boarders 
before; but after brother James died, and we 
were left two lone women, sister Susan and I, in 
that great, ramb!ing house, with such quantities 
of fruit in the orchard, and cows which we could 
not bear to sell, and so many spare rooms on our 
hands, and all just within easy reach of New 
York by rail, sister Susan said to me, ‘Suppose 
we do?’ and as I always think the same as Susan, 
I said, ‘‘ Very well.” 

So we put an advertisement in the Herald, this 
being about the middle of April; and we had 
plenty of applications, but none that we exactly 
liked, for, as we were not obliged to take boarders 
on account of the money, and were only going to 
do it for a change, and for something to do, and 
for the sake of having some nice company with 
us in the hot days, when it was not pleasant to 
stir out of doors much, you see we were rather 
particular. The first people who applied were 
young married folks, with twin babies and a wet; 
nurse; so we decided at once that they would not 
do, for what, with the babies squalling, and the 


wet-nurse’s airs, we knew we should be driven’ 


half-distracted. The next was a clergyman and 
his wife, who wanted to have half the house, and 
to pay next to nothing; and then came a fine 
lady in reduced circumstances, a Mrs. Wither- 
spoon by name, who asked us how many servants 
we kept, and if she could have a cup of chocolate 
served in her room at ten o’clock, and a six o’clock 
dinner, and if our chambermaid could dress her 
hair, and so on, till we made up our minds that 
she would not do either. We were just on the 
point of giving up the whole thing altogether, and 
of taking our advertisement out of the paper, 
when Mr. Langley called to see us, and asked to 
look at our rooms. 

We liked his looks, that is, both Susan and 
I did, from the very first. He was so nicely 
dressed, not finicky or dandified in the least, 
but in the very best black broadcloth, with just 
a thread of gold watch-chain shining on his vest, 
and @ great onyx seal-ring on his little finger; 
no other jewelry; no studs, nor pins,’ nor big, 
clanking seals and charms hanging to his watch. 
He was very nice looking, though rather pale 
and thin, very tall, with light-gray eyes and 


his manners, which, seeing that Susan and I are 
of as good a family as any in the land, ‘our mo- 
ther was a Cotsford, and she was first cousin to 
the Wrigleys of Stoneybrook,) we were a little 
particular about. He looked at the rooms we had 
to offer, and taiked to us so pleasantly, while he 
was going round the house, that we were both 
quite taken with him. Finally, he decided upon 
engaging the large front room with the view over 
the Hudson River. It was a good, big, airy 
room, and I think he could not have made a 
better choice; but the paper on the walls was nct 
so pretty as it might have been, though it had 
been very gay once, being all over lilac roses, and 
blue parrots, and green hollyhocks; but the 
colors had faded, and the blue in the parrots was 
apt to come off if one rubbed against the wall, of 
brushed one’s clothes against it. So I saw Mr. 
Langley looking up at the walls rather doubtfully, 
and I said, right away, 

“The paper is faded, sir, and I’m sorry for 
that, but it is clean.’ 

«Yes, my dear lady, yes,” he made answer, 
still looking around ; ‘‘ but before I decide on this 
room, may I ask you a question.” 

“Of course you may, sir,’’ I made answer, 
wondering what was coming. 

‘Well, then, will you feel offended if I offer to 
have this room put in order and decorated a little 
{ before I take it? You seeit is for my wife, whose 
| health is not very strong; and, besides, I am 
obliged to leave her in America, and go to Europe 
; on business; and I want her to have things bright 
{and cheerful around her. Your room is charm- 
| ing, perfectly charming; but the paper is a little 
‘faded, and is not quite lively enough for my 
} tastes. I am a great believer in pleasant sur- 
roundings; s0, with your permission, my dear 
: ladies—of course with your permission—I will 
have a little painting and papering done, and a 
} curtain or two put up, and then I think my dear 
Emily will be happy and content here through 
the summer.” 

We were quite disappointed at not having him 
himself for a boarder, he was so pleasant and 
cheery, and he had such lovely manners. Of 
course, we were not so stiff as to refuse to let him 
have the room done up at his own expense, for, 
as sister Susan remarked, it would be all the 








lightish-brown hair; quite the gentleman, too, in } better for the fixing up, and we none the worse. 
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So the matter was settled, and the room was en- 
gaged, and Mr. Langley bade us gooG-by, saying 
that he would return in about a week. I forgot 
to say that we agreed to take no other boarders 
than Mrs. Langley ; but, indeed, we had never in- 
tended to take more than two or three at most, 
and those of one family; and as Mr. Langley 
agreed to pay for two, it did not make any differ- 
ence to us, except in the way of having less trou- 
ble. We thought we were very lucky to have got 
it all settled so pleasantly ; that is, as sister Susan 
said, if Mrs. Langley only turned out to be as 
nice as her husband, 

In the course of the next week Mr. Langley 
came back, bringing with him quite an army of 
paper-hangers and painters. We were anxious, 
of course, to see the paper, and so he brought 
us a piece, right away, to look at. I never saw 
such pretty paper before or since. It was a 
lovely pale-green velvet, with a small gold leaf 
dotted over it, and it must have cost a mint of 
money, for velvet paper is, as everybody knows, 
the highest priced of all papers, and the color, 
though quite light, was very brilliant and beau- 
tiful. When it was put up, and the window- 
frames and doors painted white, with little lines 
of green, we scarcely knew our own room, it 
looked so bright and cheerful. Next, he sent an 
upholsterer, who brought curtains and a mos- 
quito-netting, all of a pale-green tarletane; and 
he fixed off the windows and the dressing-table 
with these light, airy-looking draperies, tied 
back with pink ribbons; and hung the mosquito- 
netting round our big four-post bed ; so that the 
room looked all green and shiny, like an opening 
in the woods with the sun glinting through the 
leaves. Then he sent in a writing-table, and a 
work-table, and a case of books, and some pic- 
tures, and bronze figures, and a clock, and so 
many other little matters that Susan grew quite 
cross before they were all unpacked and arranged. 
However, when all was done, the room did look 
as pretty as a picture: and we both said, what a 
good husband Mr. Langley must be, to take so 
much trouble to please his wife, and to make her 
comfortable. He came once or twice to see how 
everything was getting along, and to put the fin- 
ishing touches to the arrangement of the books 
and ’ nick-knacks, but he never stayed more than 
an hour or so at each visit; and we both agreed 
that he must be too fond of his wife to stay long 
away from her, particularly as he was going to 
leave her so soon for a long absence. 

Early in June Mrs. Langley arrived, accom- 
panied by her husband, and with any quantity 
of trunks, and a parrot in a great gilt cage. She 
was a nice-looking lady, about twenty-seven or 
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eight years old, I should think, tall and slim, and 
with very dark eyes and hair ; but it did not seem 
to me that she was at all sickly-looking. On the 
contrary, she had a good, fresh color, and her 
eyes were as bright as diamonds. 

I went up stairs with them to see if everything 
was in order. Mrs. Langley seemed quite charm- 
ed with her room, and looked at all the furniture, 
and admired the new paper greatly; then she 
turned to her husband, and said, 

** Ah, Richard, you have taken a great deal of 

trouble to please me, and to make me comforta- 
ble and happy for the summer. When you come 
back, may not things be changed? May we not 
begin a new life together then ?”’ 
' And she put her two hands round her hus- 
band’s arm, and clasped them there, and she 
looked up in his face with a sort of sad, appeal- 
ing expression. I thought, too, that I saw a tear 
glisten in her eye. 

«Yes, Emily,’’ he said, hurriedly, “ we will, 
indeed—a new life.’’ And he stooped down, 
and kissed her on the forehead. I went down 
stairs then, and left them alone. 

Mr. Langley stayed to dinner, but he would 
not stop all night, as he was to sail the very 
next day, and had to be on board the steame! 
very early in the morning. So he went away 
quite early in the evening, and there was a very 
sad leave-taking between him and his wife ; but 
he promised to write to her every week, and to 
be back by the end of October, at farthest. 

«And, Emily,’’ he said, impressively, ‘re- 
member that you have promised to stay here, 
and to content yourself in this quiet country 
place till I return.’’ 

*‘ You know I have no one to visit,’’ she an- 
swered, rather sadly. ‘‘I have promised, Rich- 
ard, and it will not be hard for me to keep my 
promise. I have my books, and writing. and 
drawing to amuse me ; and my own thonghts for 
companions, dismal as such company may some- 
times be.’’ 

So, he went away, and Mrs. Langley went up 
stairs to her own room, and we saw her no more 
that evening. 

But the next day she came down, wearing such 
a pretty morning-dress, and looking rather pale, 
but declaring that she had slept well, and saying 
so many kind things about the view from the 
window, and the fine trees, and our comfortable 
beds, and the cream and butter, and the hot 
waffles on the breakfast-table, that I felt quite 
set up; and sister Susan took to her right away. 

The first few weeks after she came, the weather 
was perfectly lovely, neither too hot, nor chilly, 
nor damp; and Mrs. Langley spent most of her 
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time out-of-doors, either sitting on the piazza, 
working, or under the trees, with a book, or else 
taking long rambles all by herself, or with our 
big Newfoundland dog, Don, for company. Don 
was a good creature, and got to be perfectly de- 
voted to her; and no wonder, for she petted 
and talked to him so much; besides which, as 
sister Susan used to say, Don was a real good 
judge of character, and she knew, by his taking 
so to Mrs. Langley, that she was a lady, every 
inch of her. And so she was, never exacting 
or troublesome, but always cheerful, and pleasant, 
and ready to be pleased with everything and 
everybody. 

About the tenth of July we had the first very 
hot spell of the season. The weather was just 
dreadful, and we none of us had strength to get 
about the house, hardly. As for Mrs. Langley, 
she used to lie all day on the bed in her room, 
with the window-shutters nearly closed, drinking 
ice-water, and fanning herself. She said the 
heat had a differeni effect on her than usual, it 
sickened and oppressed her so. . She used to 
come down every evening, dressed in a white 
wrapper, and looking sick and pale, with great 
dark rings round her eyes, and complaining 
constantly of headache. Up to that time she 


had looked quite well, and the air of our place 
had seemed to agree with her wonderfully; but 
the heat now seemed just to wither her up. 

The heated term lasted about two weeks, and 
after that there followed a northeast rain-storm, 
and a long, chilly spell, which did not come to 


an end for over ten days. Mrs. Langley was 
glad of the change at first, and we thought she 
would soon get back her strength and her color; 
but somehow her health did not seem to improve, 
but rather to get worse. She spent most of her 
time in her own room, drawing, or reading, or 
writing, and every day she seemed to get paler, 
and to suffer more from oppression and headache. 

I think I have spoken before of the parrot 
which she brought with her. It was a pretty 
little thing, not a real parrot, but a parroquet, as 
tame as a kitten, and as gentle as a dove. It 
could not talk, but it used to sit on her finger, 
and answer her caressing speeches with a funny 
series of little croaks; and it would sit on her 
shoulder while she wrote, and would nestle close 
up to her cheek. It would take sugar from be- 
tween her lips as neatly and gingerly as possible; 
and it was pretty to see it sit up with a cherry 
or a strawberry in its claw, biting off little bits of 
it, and glancing at us out of its round black eyes. 
We all liked Coco, and even sister Susan, who is 
none too fond of pets, always excepting our dog 
Don, used to carry him fruit, or a piece of cracker, 





nearly every day. But after a while poor Coco 
took sick. He would sit on his perch, with bis 
feathers all ruffled up, and his head under his 
wing; and one day, about a week after the cold 
spell set in, we found him lying dead on the floor 
of his cage. Mrs. Langley had taken the best 
of care of him, and had kept her windows close 
shut for fear of draughts, all the time the rain 
lasted ; but we thought then that he had taken 
cold. Anyhow, he was dead, and Mrs. Langley 
grieved over him greatly, for he had been a great 
deal of’ company for her during the long hours 
that she spent by herself. 

The weather in August was pleasant, and Mrs. 
Langley kept about a good deal, and seemed 
better; but, about the first of September there 
came some really cold, dreary days, with rein 
and fog, with northwest winds, and after that her 
headaches seemed to come on worse than ever. I 
persuaded her to have a fire built in her room, 
and she let me have one put there; but it seemed 
to do her no good. She got paler and paler, and 
used to complain that she was just blind and 
dizzy with headache, nearly all the time. Afte> 
a while, she gave up coming down stairs at all, 
except for her meals, and a little while in the 
evening. She would lie all day on the bed with 
a wet handkerchief on her forhead, and the mos- 
quito netting let down to keep off the flies, too 
sick and weak, and in too much pain to read, or 
work, or even to sit up. She was very loathe to 
let us send for a physician; but at last she did 
allow us to call in our own good Dr. Simpson, 
who felt her pulse, and looked at her tongue, and 
asked about her symptoms. She told him about 
her headache and oppressed breathing, and the 
horrid metallic taste she had in her mouth, so he 
said she must be bilious, and prescribed blue pill. 
But it did her no good. And at last both Susan 
and I began to get really frightened about her. 

Not that she seemed to have anything definite 
the matter with her. That was the worst of it. 
It was not fever, nor liver complaint, nor heart- 
disease, nor dyspepsia. She was just sick—sick 
all over; and nothing seemed to do her any good. 
She grew worse and worse. Soon she could not 
come down to her meals, and we got to taking 
them up to her. Mighty little it was that she 
ate, for she said that the bad taste in her mouth 
seemed to keep her sick all the time, and to 
make her loathe the very sight of food. We had 
everything we could think of cooked for her, but 
she seemed to fancy nothing; and finally she took 
to living almost altogether on beef-tea and our 
rich cream. Dr. Simpson came several times to 
see her, and prescribed for her two or three kinds 





of medicine, but they did not seem to help her at 
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IT could not get her to let me send down to 
New York foradoctor. ‘No,”’ she said, ‘I con- 
sulted one when I went to the city, last month, 
and he said that all that I wanted was country 
air, rest, and good food; and I have had all that 
here.” 

But, one day, Sister Susan went up to her, 
with a letter, and found her lying insensible. It 
was not a fainting fit, it was a strange, heavy 
stupor, and she was so long in coming out of it, 
that we thought at first she was dying. That 
night we both sat up with her, and the next 
morning Susan put on her bonnet, and said she 
was going straight down to New York, for the 
best doctor she could find. 

‘*For,” she said, ‘ Martha, it would never do 
if this poor lady were to die, and it were to be 
said that a New York doctor could have saved 
her. You see we think the world of Dr. Simp- 
son, but other folks think a deal of New York 
doctors. Besides, I am afraid the disease she 
has is catching, whatever it is.” 

“Catching!” I cried out, in perfect horror. 
“Susan, you don’t say so!’’ 

«Yes, indeed, I do,”’ she answered, “ for, since 
I have been sitting with her so much, I begin to 
feel badly myself; and I have just the same queer 
. taste in my mouth, and just the same dull head- 


aches that she complained of at first. 
mind is made up, and I'll haye a real good doc- 
tor, whether or no.” 

‘* How will you find out one?’ I asked. 

“Tl go to the biggest drug-store on Broad- 
way, and I’ll ask them which doctor, in all the 
city, is the cleverest at finding out what ails peo- 


So my 


ple. Then I'll go look up that man, and I'll 
bring him back with me, no matter what he asks 
for coming. Do you look after Mrs. Langley, 
and take care of the house. Perhaps I’ll not be 
back till to-morrow.”’ 

Then a sudden thought struck me. 

**Hadn’t we better ask Mrs, Langley, if there 
is any doctor that she knows and likes? I'll 
run up, and ask her right away.”’ 

But she said there was no one, and she seemed 
so stupid and dazed, that I could not ask her 
many questions; and I was glad to see Susan go 
off at last, and to know that she would bring back 
some help with her. 


I never shall forget that long, dreary day. It 


rained off and on, nearly the whole day, and Mrs. } 


Langley seemed so weak and ill, that I did not 
dare to leave her. Toward nightfall I began to 
feel sick myself. I thought it must be sitting in 
that close room, for the wind was so cold and 
damp, and the rain came in so, that I had to shut 
down all the windows. Anyhow, I began to feel 


very badly. My head ached, and my breathing 
seemed oppressed, and there was a nasty taste in 
my mouth; besides which, such a nausea came 
over me, that I felt as though the very sight of 
food would sicken me. 

‘Oh, dear!’ I thought, “‘maybe Mrs. Lang- 
ley’s sickness is catching, as Susan thought. 
What on earth shall Ido?” I felt quite scared 
and weak at the idea. However, when I went 
down stairs to see after Mrs. Langley’s cup of 
tea, I took some myself, and was freshened up 
for awhile, though my head still ached. I was 
very much afraid that Mrs. Langley was going to 
have a very sick night of it. But I opened her 
windows, and aired her room thoroughly, and 
she seemed better after this, and rather bright- 
ened up. 

‘You have been very good to me, Miss Price,”’ 
she said, more than once, ‘‘ and ifI live, I'll not 
forget it.” 

«Come, come! you must not talk that way,” 
I said, as cheerfully as I could. «You will be 
all right by the time Mr. Langley comes home.”’ 
For the last letter she had got from him was to 
say that he would be back by the first of Novem- 
ber, at the very latest, and September was now 
more than half over. 

She turned her face from me, with a stified 
sigh. Poor, pale, wasted face that it was; and 
she never said a word. Such an attentive hus- 
band, too, and such a nice man! I did not 
see why she did not brighten up at the very 
thought. 

She slept well the early part of that night, and 
so I thonght I couldleave her. About one o’clock 
I went to my own room, and fell into a comfort- 
able sleep, When I waked in the morning, my 
headache was nearly gone. I bustled about, and 
fixed up Mrs. Langley’s room, so that it might 
look neat when the doctor came; and I brushed 
out all her beautiful dark hair, and braided it 
Jor her, and I coaxed her into taking a cup of 
coffee, and two new-laid eggs for breakfast. She 
was able to get up, after that, and have on her 
wrapper, and I wheeled her arm-chair close to 
the open window. It was a beautiful, bright 
morning, after the rain; not too cool, but fresh 
and pleasant; and Mrs. Langley said that the air 
seemed to do her good. 

About twelve o’clock in came Susan, looking 
flushed and tired, but very well satisfied with her 
day’s work; and with her came a tall, elderly 
gentleman, with very gray hair, and a pair of 
keen, dark eyes, sharp as needles, and quick as 
a flash. She introduced him to meas Dr. John 
Meadows. I wanted him (to take some lunch, or 
{ at least a piece of cake, after his ride in the care; 
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but he cut short my offers in a sort of a sharp, 
decided way, saying, 

‘* Nothing whatever, madam, if you please. I 
should prefer seeing the patient at once.” 

So I took him up to Mrs. Langley’s room, 
while Susan went to take off her bonnet and 
wash her hands and face. I felt quite proud of 
the pretty room, as I showed him into it, Every- 
thing was in such nice order, and the beautiful 
color of the paper set off the flowers on the man- 
telpiece, and the green curtains were looped back 
so as to let in the light. 

I saw the doctor cast one quick glance around 
the room, and then he went up to Mrs. Langley 
and began to ask her about her symptoms. I 
thought, perhaps, she might talk to him more 
freely if I were not there, and so I went out, 
and busied myself in dusting off the stair-case and 
window-sill. But suddenly the doctor called for 
me, and I ran back into the room, and there lay 
Mrs. Langley in a dead faint. It was a real 
fainting-fit, this time, and we brought her too, 
after a little; but she burst into tears, and sob- 
bed bitterly, when she came to herself; and the 
doctor seemed quite bewildered at her emotion, 
and a little put out. 

‘*Now, my dear lady,”’ he seid, in his quick, 
decided way, ‘‘ you must be moved into another 
room, at once. You must not remain bere an- 
other hour.”’ 

I rather wondered at that; but I said, «‘ Very 
good. Mrs. Langley can have my room, and I'll 
come and sleep here, instead.” 

‘*No, that won’t do,”’ he said, sharply. ‘No 
one must occupy this room till I give them leave. 
Who furnished the paper for it ?”’ 

**Paist and Stycker, of Broadway, I think. 
Mr. Langley saw to it all himself.’’ 

“Mr. Langley? Oh, have you any pieces of 
the paper about ?” 

‘* Yes, I kept several scraps of it, it was so 
very pretty.” 

“Go, fetch me a piece, please.’ I went to 
get it, and, while I was gone, he whips out his 
knife and cuts a long strip off of the mosquito- 
netting. It was well I did not see it till he 
was gone, or I would have given him a piece 
of my mind, for spoiling people’s thiags like 
that. 

He went off by the next train, after seeing 
Mrs. Langley installed in my room, and the door 
of her own closed and locked. He left a pre- 
scription for her, also, and said he wouJjd be back 
in a day or two. 

He came back two days afterward, and the 
first thing he said, was, 

‘* How is the patient ?”’ 


} «Better, but very weak, and’in dreadfal low 
spirits,”’ said Susan. 

“I think we shall get her through, this time. 
And, now, do you want to know what ailed her?” 

“Yes, indeed, we do,”” both Susan and I said, 
at once. 

She was dying by poison.” 

*¢ Poison !"’ 

We both sat down, and stared at the doctor. 

At last Susan cried out, half angrily, 

‘*7’m sure she had just what we always ate 
ourselves, and as to the cream and the beef- 
tea “4 

‘They were all that was good and wholesome, 
of that I have no doubt. Now. do not distress 


yourselves, or get into a fidget. You were neither 
of you to blame; the person who ordered the 
paper and curtains for that room was the only 


guilty one.’’ 

«How was that?’’ asked Susan, for I was too 
scared and too dazed to speak. 

«The green color of the paper and the hangings 
is produced by arsenic. There was enough arsenic 
on the walls of that room to poison a regiment, 
and the atmosphere is surcharged with it, so 
that if the season had been winter, or if the 
summer had been cold and wet, so that Mrs. 
Langley had been obliged to keep her windows 
closed earlier, she would have died by this time. 
I analyzed the roll of paper you gave me, and 
here,’’ taking from his pocket a box containing 
a pinch or two of white powder, as he spoke, 
‘¢is the result—pure arsenic, as you would find 
out, did you taste a little of it.” 

«<I never heard the like!’’ I cried, in amaze- 
ment. 

‘‘Probably you did not,” said the doctor, 
dryly, putting the box back into his pocket; 
‘‘ but many persons are aware that. that peculiar 
shade of green is vulgarly called ‘arsenic green.’ ”’ 

«‘T donot think Mr. Langley could have known 
anything about it,” I said, eagerly, ‘he was 
such a charming man.” 

‘“‘ Very possibly not,’’ said the doctor, in a still 
drier tone. ‘But, considering that he per- 
suaded his wife (she is a great California heiress, 
and she married him against the wishes of all her 
friends) into making a will, last, spring, leaving 
him the whole of her large fortune, and that he 
went off to Europe, after fixing up that pretty 
room for her to occupy, I think that the circum- 
stances are rather suspicious.” 

Mrs. Langley was very ill for several weeks 
after that; but she gradually got better, and 
when her health was quite restored, she went to 
San Francisco to join her family and friends. 

Mr. Langley came back early in November, but 
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he got a reception, on which he had not calcu- 
lated, for an uncle of Mrs. Langley, instigated 
by Dr.. Meadows, took the matter in hand, and 
threatened to prosecute him for attempt at mur- 
der. They had plenty of evidence against him, 
for the foreman at Paist and Stycker's was ready 
to swear to his having been warned about the 
pernicious character of the paper ; besides which, 
Dr. Meadows hunted up a chemist, to whom Mr. 
Langley had taken samples of the paper and tar- 
letane to have them analyzed, before he bought 
them. 

Mr. Langley, therefore, started to go back to 
Europe with as brief delay as possible. The ship 
he selected was a French steamer, called the Ville 
du Havre, and she was sunk in mid-ocean by a 
collision with a sailing vessel. Very few of the 





passengers were saved, and among that few was 
not Mr. Richard Langley. So he got his deserts 
even in this world. 

Mrs. Langley was very grateful to us for what 
she was pleased to call all our kindness, and she 
made us beautiful presents when she went away. 
And the other day we got a box of wedding cake 
and cards as well, and on the cards were ‘‘ Dr. and 
Mrs. John Meadows,” and written in pencil, un- 
derneath the last name, were the words, “ For- 
merly Mrs. Langley.” 

We have had the walls of our room scraped, 
and we have bought a new paper, as much like 
the old one as possible, only the parrots are red 
and the roses blue, and the hollyhocks lilac; but 
you may be sure there is not a bit of pale green 
about it, 





THE COTTAGE 


BY EBEN E. 


When I sit in the gloom of the twilight, 
And the streets grow empty and still, 
I dream of the green old hill-sides, 
And the cottage by the rill. 
I can see the daffodils blowing 
About the doorstep low; 
And the fragrance of clover is round me, 
Whenever the breezes blow, 
And I am lonely no longer, 
As I dream of the long ago. 


I can see the face of my mother, 
And hear the click of her chair, 
As she rocks by the open window, 
With the sun on her silver hair; 
And I stretch yearning hands toward her, 
And cry “I have missed you so!” 
And then she kisses me, calling 
The name that I used to know, 
When there was no hint of sorrow, 
In the dear old long ago. 





BY THE RILL. 


REXFORD. 


And I see the face of my father, 
As he sits and ponders o’er 
The truth of his Savour’s teaching;, 
From the book of holy lore. 
Then he calls to his children kindly, 
As the sun is sinking low, 
And reads them some sweet old chapter, 
Whose truth he would have them know; 
And it seems as if Heaven came near us, 
In the days of the long ago. 


T hear all the dear old voices, 
And the patter of little feet, 

And I dream that the world has vanished, 
As the old names I repeat, 

And see all the dear old faces 
That the angels in Heaven know. 


Ah,me! * * * It is only the mem'’ry 
Of the dear old long ago. 





RETURNED. 


BY KRLLA WHEELER. 


Once like a wayward child, in idle plays, 
I spent my days, 

And from my careless hands, like faded flowers, 
I flung the hours. 


My Father's voice, called sweet from Heaven's dome, 
“My child, come home! 

The black clouds gather in the arching sky, 
And storms are nigh! 


Fly to thy Father's sheltering arms and rest, 


Safe on his breast.” 
But I laughed gayly on, nor seemed to hear; 





I felt no fear. 


Lord, like a weary child worn oat with play, 
I come to-day. 

Cast-by are all the alluring earthly joys, 
Like broken toys. 


Tie storm is near! I hear the thunders roll— 
Fear fills my soul. 

T am so weary now, and fain would be 
Safe home with Thee. 


My hands are bleeding, and my feet are sore! 
Lord, I implore! 

Thy child, repentant, knocketh at the gate! 
Is it too late? 





GODFREY JANNIFER’S 


BY MRS. 


JANE G. AUSTIN. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“ On, Senor! they cry ‘Fire! fire !’’? murmur- 
el a voice close at his side, and, turning, Ruel saw 
the Spanish girl standing in the door of her 
father’s state-room, clinging to the casing, and 
almost fainting with terror. 

‘Courage, senorita; there is no danger yet,” 
replied he, controlling his feelings with a power- 
ful effort, and resuming all his usual cool pre- 
sence of mind. ‘If you have any valuables 
close at hand, such as jewels or money, secure 
them at once, for we must abandon the brigi n- 
stantly.”” 

In a few minutes the old man appeared on 
deck, jealously guarding an iron-bound casket, 
and a portfolio of papers, while his daughter 
carried a large crimson silk bag, crammed with 
jewels, clothes, and toilet articles. The men were 
in the boats, with the oars tossed, and Mr. Jan- 
nifer leaping into the stern-sheets, gave the order 
to push off. As his cutter shot from the side of 
the doomed brig, he buried his face in his hands 
in an uncontrollable paroxysm of anguish, for he 
left his brother, his beloved and only brother, to 
a horrible death; and yet felt that it was the 
mildest, the most merciful catastrophe that could 
happen to Godfrey. 

His gloomy reverie was broken by a soft voice, 
a softer touch upon his hand. 

‘‘ You suffer, senor! You are hurt, perhaps?” 

The young man hastily uncovered his face, 
and found the Spanish girl anxiously regarding 
him, her dark eyes full of tears. 

«‘ Thanks, senorita,’’ replied he, with an effort 
to control his feelings. ‘It is nothing; but how 
is it with you? Are you comfortable? This 
fright and exposure will prove too much for you, 
will they not?” 

“The terrible death of my poor Anita is far 
more to me than all the rest,’’ replied the young 
girl, shuddering. ‘‘ And to think that we had 
to leave her body there, to be consumed in the 
flames |’ 

She buried her face in her hands as she spoke, 
and bowed her hea‘ to her knees. 

The cutter soon grated along the side of the 
Gadfly, and Jannifer placed his arm sbout the 
yuung girl, to help her up theside of the vessel. 














** You will take care of me, among all these 
strange men, will you not?” she said, turning 
confidingly to him. ‘‘ You will be my friend ?”’ 

‘*You may rely upon me,’’ replied Ruel, no- 
ticing, for the first time, how lissom was her 
figure, how eloquent her soft, dark eyes. 

From the old Spaniard, who now introduced 
himself as Senor Pedro Delroy, a planter of the 
Island of Cuba, and owner of the brig, San Juan, 
in which he and his daughter had taken passage 
for Old Spain a week previously, Capt. Win- 
chester learned that the San Juan had been at- 
tacked by the pirate schooner about twelve hours 
before the appearance of the Gadfly, and had 
made a desperate resistance, in course of which 
both the brig and the schooner had become so 
injured that the pirates, after becoming masters 
of the former, had resolved to abandon their 
own craft, which was already on fire, and to take 
possession of the San Juan. The powder, am- 
munition, and other valuable stores had accord- 
ingly been removed, and the pirates were engaged 
in repairing the San Juan sufficiently to make 
her manageable, when they were interrupted by 
the arrival of the Gadfly. 

The crew of the San Juan had perished to a 
man, either in the fight or in the vindictive slaugh- 
ter with which the pirates celebrated their victory. 

‘*My daughter and myself,”’ said the old Don, 
in conclusion, ‘‘ were reserved for a worse fate, 
for I was to be tortured into revealing the hiding- 
place of the jewels and other treasures I was 
known to have taken on board, and she, pocr 
child, had excited the evil love of Manuel Diaz, 
the commander of the pirate schooner. Her 
shrieks summoned me to the cabin at the moment 
of your arrival, and when I would have flown to 
her rescue, I was seized by that wretch’s .ae- 
nials, and should have been slaughtered, but that 
I threw myself into the sea, trusting to the rescue 
of the gallant Americanos, who have saved both 
my own life and that of my child, who would 
certainly have chosen death at the hands of that 
ruffian, rather than the love he proffered her.’’ 

‘* Manuel Diaz, do you call him?’ asked lieu- 
tenant Jannifer, as he listened to this narration. 

“Si, senor,” replied the Cuban. ‘The man 
is well known in Havana, and has for several years 
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been suspected of connection with the piratical 
attacks, so common upon our coast; but the vil- 
lain is so cunning and so daring, that it never 
has been possible to bring home his evil deeds to 
him until now, when he has escaped their penalty 
by death.”’ 

«‘ He was killed then ?”’ asked Capt. Winchester. 

‘* Surely, it was the senor lieutenant here who 
killed him,” replied Delroy, in some surprise. 

“No, he escaped me,’’ said Ruel, in a low 
voice. 

‘Escaped! Where? He is not among the pri- 
soners,’’ said the captain, staring at his lieuten- 
ant, who had turned pale as ashes. 

‘Senor lieutenant did not see, for he was ex- 
amining my poor Anita’s death-wound ; but I saw 
this horrible pirate captain, as he threw open one’ 
of the stern windows, and quietly let himself 
down into the sea. He wished to die rather than 
be taken, I suppose,’’ said the Cuban's daughter. 

In hearing this singular statement, Ruel Jan- 
nifer raised his haggard eyes, and fixed them in 
great astonishment upon the face of the young 
girl, who met the look with one of candid tran- 
quillity, a little contradicted by the pressure of 
her foot upon that of the young lieutenant, as she 
sat beside him at the table. 

** Well, he’s dead, anyhow,”’ said the captain, 
bluffly; ‘‘and I don’t know that I’m sorry he’s 
cheated the gallows. I don’t believe in choking 
a brave man and a good sailor to death like a mad 
dog, pirate or no pirate. Hark! Thereshe goes!” 

A dull, heavy explosion, followed by such a 
disturbance of the sea, that the Gadfly careened 
almost to her beam-ends, interrupted the captain's 
words, and, regardless of etiquette, the whole 
party left the table, and rushed upon deck. But 
a thick darkness had fallen upon the scene, 
only relieved here and there by fragments of the 
burning wreck, which fell hissing into the sea, 
from the heights to which they had been hurled 
by the explosion. 

“The last of the San Juan, and her cargo!” 
muttered Senor Delroy, mournfully. 

**Oh! poor Godfrey!’ mentally sighed Ruel. 

‘¢ Pardon, senor lieutenant, if I dared to med- 

dle in what could not concern me,’’ murmured a 
sweet voice at his side. ‘But I heard a part of 
what you said to—to the captain, who looked so 
like you, and I discovered your secret, and knew 
that he stayed in his state-room rather than to be 
brought a prisoner here, and so, when they ques- 
tioned you, I toid a little story to help you out. 
You will forgive my interference, senor?”’ 

‘* Forgive you, senorita! How can I do other- 

wise than to thank you, and most fervently, for 


*¢ Who saved my life——-”’ 
««T am going to ask a great favor of you,’’ inter- 
rupted Ruel, ‘‘ Promise that no human being 
shall guess this secret.” 

“I promise,” said the sweet voice, and a soft, 
little hand crept into that of the sailor, who 
pressed it gratefully, as he answered, in a gloomy 
voice, 

**T shall resign my position in the navy. I 
have proved false to my trust, in allowing an 
enemy of my country to escape; and I dare not 
rank myself among the honorable men, who will 
fight my country’s battles in the future. I am 
disgraced, both by his fault, and by my own!” 
«Surely, surely, senor, you are too sensitive |” 
murmured Juana. 

A few days later, the Gadfly landed her pas- 
sengers at Havana, and as she swept past Moro 
Castle, Senor Delroy sought Lieut. Jannifer, and 
in courteous but business terms requested him to 
give up his present position in the American ser- 
vice, and become his partner and successor in the 
sugar and coffee plantations, and in the mercantile 
house connected with these plantations, which, as 
the senor averred, had become too burdensome for 
him to manage alone, and which needed the fresh 
vigor and enterprise of a younger man to carry 
them on to advantage. This proposal made, the 
Spaniard paused, looked keenly at his young 
friend for a moment, then interrupted his con- 
fused expressions of surprise and gratitude, 
with, 

«« Another word, senor, before you reply. You 
are very keen and quick, but you do not see all 
that is before your eyes. Juana is my only child, 
end what she wishes I wish for her. Our part- 
nership may be rendered permanent, by an alli- 
ance, if you choose.”’ 

‘But the young lady! Dare I hope?’’ began 
the young man, coloring high with sudden joy 
and overwhelming surprise. 

The elder smiled sarcastically, and took a huge 
pinch of snuff. 

‘«« Yes, senor, you may hope,”’ replied he, dryly. 
«¢ Juana is an obedient daughter, and will not dis- 
pute my will. Are we agreed?” 

‘‘One word more, Senor Delroy, before I joy- 
fully accept your magnificent generosity. There is 
a terrible secret connected with the late tragedy.” 

«*Enough, enough, my young friend,’’ inter- 
rupted the Spaniard, hastily. ‘I have eyes and 
ears as well as another, and they served me faith- 
fully in the cabin of the San Juan, just before 

we abandoned her.” 

A few briet and choked phrases of gratitude 
and promise were all that Lieut. Jannifer could 





your kindness to a poor fellow, who——”’ 





master, in response io this delicate generosity 
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and then the Gadfly was at anchor, the officers of 
health and of the customs came on board; and ® 
few hours later the Senor and Senorita Delroy, 
accompanied by Lieut. Jannifer, set out for Monta 
Rosa, the charming country home of the Delroys. 

Lieut. Jannifer, through the kind offices of 
Capt. Winchester, was able to arrange his resig- 
nation without returning home. 

The wedding took place long before the Gad- 
fiy sailed from Havana, and all the officers were 
guests at the festivity. 


CHAPTER V. 


A year passed, and brought Christmas-eve, 
1781, with all the rejoicings and gayety, which, in 
a Catholic country like Cuba, mark that season. 
The slaves of Monta Rosa, indulgently treated 
at all times, were, upon this occasion, allowed a 
perfect carnival of feasting and merry-making ; 
for, beside the usual holiday of Christmas-tide, 
they celebrated the christening-feast of the little 
heir of the estate, the baby-son of Ruel Jannifer 
and Juana Delroy. A large company of friends 
had been invited to assist at this ceremony, and 
it was already morning when the young father, 
accompanying the last of his guests to the door, 
noticed a strange negro lingering upon the ve- 
randa, and looking earnestly toward him. 

‘* What is it, boy? Do you want to speak with 
me?” inquired he, good-naturedly. 

The man, taking courage from the tone, ap- 
proached closely, and said, in a low tone, 

‘‘A sick man wants to see you, master, and 
he sent you this, to tell who he is.” 

‘*What is it?” inquired Jannifer, gayly, for 
he immediately suspected some Christmas jest ; 
and approaching one of the lamps, still feebly 
burning beside the door, he unfolded the sealed 
envelope and took out a small object, at which 
he glanced at first carelessly, then, in startled 
surprise, and then at last with incredulous hor- 
ror. It was a bronze medal, attached to a small 
steel chain, bearing upon one side the inscrip- 
tion, 

‘* The Trustees of the Jannifer estate will pay to 
any heir of that estate bearing that name, the sum 
of five pounds every month, on exhibition of this 
medal.”’ 

And on the other side, 

** Christmas-eve, 1850. 
“« Your sins are forgiven.”’ 

«This medal !”” stammered Ruel Jannifer, put- 
ting his other hand mechanically to his breast, 
where, warm against his heart, lay the counter- 
part of that upon which he gazed. ‘‘ Where did 
you get it, fellow ?” 

Vou. LXVII.—8 





“The sick man, I told master of, gave it to me 
for a token, he said, to master,”’ replied the negro. 

‘* Impossible! I saw him go down in the San 
Juan—the sick man, you say, boy? Who is this 
sick man? What do you know of him? Speak, 
quick.”’ 

“‘Oh, Lord, I knowed how ’twould be, if I got 
mixed up in it,’’ groaned the’ negro to himself; 
and then, drawing close to the other's ear, he 
hoarsely whispered, 

“It is Manuel Diaz, master, though he told 
me not to tell his name. I was one of his men, 
and I ought to know. I got sick and left him, 
and since then I've had a little cabin along the 
coast, and lived by fishing, and my garden, and 
a little work round the dock. Last night he 
came to my house sick, dying, and asked me to 
hide him, and let him draw his last breath in 
peace ; for you know, master, there’s a price on 
his head, and if they caught him they’d hang 
him. All day yesterday he was very bad, and 
at night he asked if it wasn’t Christmas-eve; 
and when I said yes, he got kind of crazy, and 
said he shoudn’t live to see Christmas-eve, 1850, 
and his sins could never be forgiven. Then he 
asked about you, and if I knéw where you lived ; 
and I said yes, for I’ve got a sweetheart on Monta 
Rosa. And then he took this medal off his neck, 
and showed me a big diamond ring on his finger, 
and said I was to get the ring if I came and 
brought you the medal, and told you for God’s 
sake to come to him who sent it, and who last 
spoke to you in the cabin of the San Juan.” 

«*Can itbe? Is it possible, unless by miracle?” 
exclaimed Ruel, alternately examining the medal, 
and scrutinizing the face of the negro, who looked 
honest enough, but sincerely frightened. 

‘¢ Well, I will go with you,’’ concluded he, at 
length. ‘Your story seems hardly credible, 
and it may be only the bait to a trap; but I warn 
you that I shall carry neither money, nor jewels, 
and shall arm myself with both pistols and dirk. 
Moreover, I will have you identified by my man 
José, who, if I do not appear by breakfast-time, 
will warn the police, and put himself on your 
tracks, and no bloodhound would follow them 
more closely. Stay here until I return.” 

Jannifer, in about fifteen minutes, reappeared, 
dressed in a loose dark suit of plain clothes, with- 
out watch, rings, studs, or any ornament what- 
ever, while the handles of a pair of pistols peep- 
ed from his breast-pocket, and the hilt of a stout 
dirk-knife showed at his waistband. He was 
followed by a keen, active, mulatto fellow, whose 
restless eyes immediately fixed suspiciously upon 
the strange negro, who drew uneasily back into. 
the shadow of the veranda. 
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**There, José, that will do,” said his master. 
‘““T’m going with this fellow. By the way, what’s 
your name, boy?” 

‘¢ Pedro, master,” replied the man, in a low 
voice. 

«Yes, yes! Pedro the Pirate!” murmured José, 
showing his glistening teeth, in a malicious grin. 

“You know him then,” exclaimed his master, 
sharply. ‘+ Do you know where he lives?” 

“Yes, master, along the beach, about a mile 
out of town: when he lives anywhere, that is.” 

‘* Very well, I am going to his house. If I am 
not home at breakfast-time, you will come there 
to look for me, and bring some one to help you. 
You understand ?” 

«Yes, master, I understand,’’ replied the valet, 
his teeth still glistening, and his eyes gleaming, 
not unlike the bloodhound to which his master 
had compared him. 

Pedro made no reply, either in look or word, 
but as Mr. Jannifer showed himself ready to de- 
part, stole quietly out into the gray light, and 
down the steps, where he stood waiting impa- 
tiently. 

‘Don’t let your mistress know that I have 
gone,” murmured the young husband in farewell ; 
and then the two figures melted away in the dim 
obscurity of the morning light, leaving José look- 
ing eagerly after them. 

““T’d like to be up-sides with that nigger, for 
coming here, courtin’ our Nina,’’ murmured José, 
maliciously, and then went slowly back to bed. 

An hour’s sharp walk brought Ruel Jannifer 
and his silent guide to the seashore, -at a lonely 
and unfrequented point. The door of the hut, 
composed of a sheet of bark, was carefully closed ; 
but Pedro opened it with a key. 

The hut was lighted only by the low door, and 
was very dark. A voice from the further corner 
feebly said, 

“Ts that Mr. Jannifer?”’ 

“‘Yes, I am Ruel Jannifer,’’ replied the guest, 
eagerly groping his way toward the voice. ‘And 
you?” 

““I—— Come where I can see you. Close, 
close !”” 

A little accustomed to the obscurity by this 
time, Ruel now distinguished a low bed in the 
corner of the hut, and stretched upon it the tall 
and powerful figure of a man, whose face of a 
ghastly pallor, was turned eagerly toward the 
new comer. Ruel sank upon a low seat at the 
head of the bed, exclaiming, 

«Godfrey !”” 

“Yes, Ruel, it is I,” replied the dying man, 
feebly, ‘‘and so glad, so glad, to have lasted long 
enough to see you.” 





“But, the San Juan! I saw her go down. I 
heard the explosion. How is it possible?” 

“It was dark, you know,” replied the sick 
man. ‘A boat had been cut loose in the course 
of the engagement, and was drifting between the 
brig and the schooner. The moment you left me, 
I slipped out of the port of my state-room, and 
swam to the boat; the oars were in her; and I 
managed to paddle far enough from the burning 
vessel to escape capsizing when the explosion 
came. I floated insensible for two or three days, 
I suppose, and was finally picked up by a little 
coasting schooner, whose people treated me kindly 
enough, not knowing me, nor the reward set on 
my head. . I stayed with them awhile, and finally 
was set ashore at another part of the island, more 
than a hundred miles from this; and since then 
I have lived in the woods and on the coast in 
lonely spots, hiding and disguising myself, and 
always’creeping toward the Habana, for there—” 

He feebly fumbled within the folds of his tat- 
tered and soiled clothes for a moment, and drew 
out a miniature, richly set in gold and jewels, 
representing a young and lovely woman of the 
purest Spanish type of beauty. 

“Is she not handsome?’’ asked he, as Ruel 
held the picture in the streak of light penetrating 
through the open door, and attentively exam- 
ined it. 

“‘ Wonderfully handsome. Who is she?” 

‘My wife, Isabel de Gonzages by birth,’’ re- 
plied the outlaw, proudly. ‘She loved me, and 
was not ashamed, or afraid, to trust herself to my 
love; for me she fled from her father’s house, and 
sailed the wide seas, my queen, my love y 

‘But you said your wife,” interposed his 
brother. 

“True. She had scruples, and we were mar- 
ried in New Orleans. Poor child, she guarded the 
certificate of that marriage to the last, and left it 
to her children.” 

He paused, exhausted. Ruel gave him some 
water froma gourd upon the bench close by; 
then kindly asked, 

‘© You have children, Godfrey ?”’ 

“‘Two, a boy, whom I named Ruel, and Isabel, 
the girl. When the mother needed the care of 
her sex, I left her here with money enough to 
keep her like a princess, until I came again ; and 
again, when her second child was born ; but after 
that came my misfortunes, ending in our total 
defeat, and the loss of our vessel at the time you 
and I met. I darednot send a messenger to Isa- 
bel, for she would not have been restrained from 
trying to rejoin me; and I dared not go to her, 
except in the cautious way of which I told you. 
But at last I reached the charming little country 
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house I had bought, and given to her before 
Ruel’s birth. It was in the hands of strangers. 
I made inquiries of the servants, and very cqu- 
tiously of others in the neighborhood ; and at last 
I learned that my poor girl had heard of my dis- 
aster and supposed death, and that from that hour 
she had sickened and pined, until three months 
ago she died. Almost her last act was to deposit 
the certificate of her marriage with the banker 
who had charge of her funds, and to send a mes- 
sage to her parents, telling them of all; but of 
this message they have taken no notice, except to 
insult the messenger. 

‘¢The moment she was dead her creditors seized 
upon everything, despoiling even her poor dead 
body of the jewels I had given her, and leaving 
my children homeless and helpless. They would 
have starved had it not been for the charity of 
their old nurse, who in that hour repaid with 
interest the generosity and indulgence her mis- 
tress had lavished upon her. This woman took 
the children to her son’s house in the city, and 
has ever since that day supported them and her- 
self by her own labor. Here is the address. I 
wrote it down for you. Ruel, my brother, you 
know what I would ask. I amdying. I have 
got this fatal fever; I am penniless. These 
children . 

«These children shall be to me as my own, 
Godfrey,”’ replied the other, solemnly. ‘* They 
shall bear our name, as they have a right to do, 
and never shall they feel that they are orphans 
while I and my wife live. Are you content ?”’ 

«* Yes,”’ gasped the dying man, whose strength, 
sternly reserved for this decisive interview, seem- 
ed to desert him all at once, now that it was uc- 
complished. 

“I’m going, Ru,” he whispered, faintly. ‘lve 
made a bad business of it—but you will look 
after the children. Good-by, Ru.”’ 

“* Good-by, Godfrey ! Good-by, brother! Trust 
me‘to be a father to the children. Oh, Godfrey, 
to think that it should come to this, and we so 
happy and so fond of each other, while we were 
little. And now to meet only to part in this 
way :” 

Jannifer, as he spoke, laid his head down upon 
the squalid bed, and sobbed like a child. 

When all was over, he reverently closed the 
eyes of his brother, muttered a prayer, and, 
stepping to the door, called to the negro, who sat 
in stolid patience upon a rock near the water. 

A brief conversation ensued, and finding Pedro 
perfectly competent to carry out his instructions, 
he left, promising to be at the cabin again at mid- 
night to witness the burial, which he hoped to 
induce a certain priest of his acquaintance to 























solemnize, and which Pedro promised to effect 
by stealth, in consecrated ground. 

As soon as possible, on his return home, Ruel 
sought a private interview with his wife, and 
never having concealed from her any incident of 
his life, did not begin on this occasion, but told 
her, without reserve, all that he had done, said, 
and heard, from the moment in which he parted 
with her the night before. Juana listened, with 
eager interest, and at the close of her husband’s 
narration, clapped her hands, exclaiming, 

** How nice about the children! Oh, I do hope 
the little girl is handsome.” 

‘You wish to adopt them, then, my darling ?”’ 

‘Why, of course, Ruel. But our own boy’s 
name is Ruel, and so is the other little boy’s. 
What shall we do?” 

‘*We will call the new comer Godfrey Ruel, 
and our own darling Ruel Godfrey,’ suggested 
the father. 

‘«¢ That will do, and each of the boys shall have 
one of the medals, just as you and your brother 
did, although it’s not very likely they wiil ever 
call upon the Trustees of the Jannifer Estate for 
five pounds a month, or that they will live to 
find out what is to happen on Christmas-eve, 
1850. And you do not know yourself, you stu- 
pid boy.”’ 

‘“No, sweetest; I was so young when I was 
sent to sea, and I never returned to England. 
And after all Ido not care, since I shall never 
live to see it,”’ replied Ruel, carelessly ; and then 
a few arrangements for the reception of the or- 
phans were discussed, and the business of the 
day commenced. 

That night the body of Godfrey Jannifer was 
hastily and secretly laid in consecrated earth, 
and Pedro received Ruel’s instructions to take 
the children from the hiding-place, where the 
old nurse had carried them, and to bring them 
quietly to Monta Roza, while their uncle and 
future guardian himself went to claim the mar- 
riage certificate of their father and mother from 
the banker, who had received it from the latter. 

The children proved to be both beautiful and 
intelligent ; nor did either Ruel or his sweet-tem- 
pered wife ever find cause to regret the unre- 
served cordiality with which they had received 
them to their homes and hearts; the more espe- 
cially as the lapse of years proved that the little 
heir of Monta Roza was to be the only child of 
his parents. 





CHAPTER VI. 
Ir was Christmas-eve, 1803; but the terrified 
and anxious group of persons collected in the 
ample drawing-room of a plantation-mansion, 
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about five miles from the city of Port-au-Prince, 

in the island of Hayti, had small thought of the 

gay, holiday season, and made small pretence of " 
the festivities natural to the it. 

These persons are both old, and were acquaint- 
ances of ours. The fine looking, gray-haired man, 
seated so thoughtfully in his arm-chair, is Ruel 
Jannifer, the head of the family ; his wife, Juana, 
has long been laid to rest. beneath the magnolias 
and passion-flowers of Monta Roza; and it was 
partly in the restless discontent of his bereave- 
ment, partly from the prospect of more extended 
enterprise and more rapid fortune, that her aus- 
band sold the Cuban plantation and other pro- 
perty, and removed to the neighboring island of 
San Domingo, where we now find him. The 
prospects of fortune have been more than real- 
ized, and Ruel Jannifer is ‘to-day the largest 
landholder and wealthiest planter of the island ; 
and hence, in great measure, his present trouble 
and apprehension. 

Ruel Godfrey Jannifer, the son of the proprie- 
tor, is seated upon a couch close at hand, and 
beside him nestles a beautiful young woman, 
holding a baby tightly pressed to her heart. It 


is his wife, Isabel de Gonzages Jannifer, the or- 
phan daughter of the unhappy Godfrey, and 


thus ewn cousin to her husband. Her brother, 
Godfrey Ruel, is pacing gloomily up and down 
the room, his hands clasped behind him, while 
upon the floor, close beside his grandfather, sits 
a handsome little fellow, five or six years old, 
the only child of an unhappy and brief marriage, 
clandestinely contracted by Godfrey with the 
adopted daughter of a neighboring planter in 
Cuba, and more than suspected of being his own 
daughter by a beautiful octoroon slave. Perhaps 
it was from this taint of blood, perhaps from his 
early loss of a mother, and the somewhat cold 
and severe manner of his father; but little Rafael, 
commonly called Rafe, had one of those sad and 
ominous faces occasionally seen among children, 
even those who appear most fortunate in situa- 
tion, and in seeing which tender mothers draw 
their own rosy children closer to their hearts, 
and whisper, ‘‘ Poor little thing! he will never 
live to grow up.” 

Moved by this feeling, Isabel Jannifer had, 
from the moment when the orphan was brought 
home to Monta Roza by her brother, after his 
wife's death, made every exertion to supply to 
him the place of the mother he had lost; and so 
far as material comfort and care went, had ful- 
filled her task admirably. But how could she love 
him as well as she did her own sunny-tempered, 
noble little Ruel, or her lovely baby-girl Maud? 





She did not, and could not, and she knew it, and 


worse than that, Rafe knew it; and his great 
mournful eyes said that he knew it, every hour 
in the day. 

So here were all the family assembled, except 
the little Ruel, who lay asleep in his nursery, 
watched by Minnie, the old woman who had 
nursed his father’s infancy, and to doubt whose 
fidelity was as impossible as to suspect Superbo, 
the great bloodhound, who shared her watch, of 
treachery and deceit. 

An anxious and thoughtful silence had fallen 
upon the group, broken at last by the voice of the 
elder Ruel. 

**Yes, my children, matters have reached a 
crisis, both in public affairs and in our own,”’ he 
said. ‘‘Toussaint ]’'Ouverture is dead in his 
gloomy prison, leaving his memory an eternal re- 
proach upon the name of Bonaparte: and Des- 
salines now feels that there is no danger of his 
master’s returning to demand an account of his 
proceedings. We know the bloodthirsty and 
brutal character of this man; we know his power, 
and we know how venomously he hates the white 
race; and that he has been known to say, more 
than once, that the black man’s only safety in this 
island is in the extermination of the white man. 
We know, too, that our servants, in spite of the 
enormous wages we pay them, wages which even 
if they labored, as they do not, would consume 
our entire profits, are almost without exception 
under the orders of Dessalines, and ready at any 
moment to cut our throats in obedience to his 
commands. Minnie is faithful, no doubt, and so 
is José; but not one of the rest, I do believe; 
and I feel confident that the house servants are 
under orders to watch, day and night, to prevent 
any attempt at escape upon our part. Dessalines 
wishes for our skill and experience as planters to 
infuse some system into the indolent minds of his 
new nobility; and, moreover, he fears that men 
of influenceand property, escaping to other places, 
should return with vengeance in their hands,*and 
wreak a fitting punishment upon his head. He 
will not let us go, and if we stay, every morning 
may bring the hour appointed for our murder. 
Now, my sons, you see the danger; tell meif you 
can see the remedy ?”’ 

‘«One step, father, should be taken at once,”’ 
replied Ruel, eagerly. ‘‘ Isabel and the children, 
including Rafe, of course, must be sent away.” 

‘I sent away!’’ cried Isabel, clinging about 
her husband’s neck, and looking reproachfully 
into his eyes. 

‘Yes, darling, it must be so—for the sake of 
the little ones, Isabel !’’ 

‘*No, no, Ruel! I will not leave you! My 
first duty, my first love is to you; and not even 
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for these blessed children will I abandon their 
father.’’ And wildly sobbing, the young wife clung } 
to her husband, 

“Then you think favorably of José’s plan, my 
son ?’’ asked the elder Ruel, anxiously. 

“Yes, father. He says that he knows this 
fisherman to be reliable and honest, and that he 


will engage for the heavy price that he names to }, 


land Isabel, the three children, Minnie, and José } 
himself, at New Orleans, if they can be got aboard 
his boat without the knowledge of the authori- 
ties; but he will not undertake to carry any 
white man away from the island, even if his boat 
would safely take another passenger ; for Dessa- 
line’s edict, forbidding such transportation or aid 
in any such escape, is atrociously severe, and 
will ke enforced to the letter. So I think, with- 
out question, that this is our course; Isabel, the 
three children, and the two servants will make 
their escape as soon as possible. We, who are 
men, will remain, and protect ourselves here, if} 
possible, and if not. escape into the mountains, } 
and conceal ourselves until this Reign of Terror 
is over, or until we also can escape.” ‘ 

The conclusion was, therefore, that poor Isabel, 
in spite of her tears and her resolution, was forced 
to submit to the law of the stronger, and to con- 
sent to leave the husband she so idolized. 

A few days later, the dreaded moment arrived, 
and one black and sultry night, a little company 
of silent and disguised fugitives stole out of one 
of the long windows opening upon the veranda 
of the plantation-house, and made their noiseless 
way toward the horses, who were tied ready for 
them in a neighboring thicket. 

‘‘Good-by, my own true-hearted wife, my dar- 
ling, my love,” whispered Ruel Jannifer, as he 
placed the weeping, trembling figure of the 
wretched Isabel upon her horse’s back, and ten- 
derly unclasped the icy fingers she had clutched 
upon his arm. ‘As soon as possible, my own, as 
soon as the most untiring exertions enable me to 
escape from this place, I will rejoin you, and 


§ 





never, never part from you again. 
not to grieve so, Isabel ! 


Oh, do try } 
You break my heart !”’ 
«And you have already broken mine !’’ sobbed § 


the wife. ‘‘Itis so cruel—so cruel, to send me 
away like this, and we shall never meet again, } 
never—never !”” 

‘“‘ Master, that new boy has missed you ont of 
the house, and is looking all round the verandas,”’ 
whispered José, who had been back to the man- 
sion to bring a forgotten package. Ruel Jannifer } 
clenched his hands in agony, and answered, 

“Yes, yes, I must go back, or h» will betray 
us to the rest, and all will be lost, Is Minnie 
upon her horse, José ?”’ 


‘Yes, master; and she has little Missy Maud, 
and I shall carry Master Ruel, and Master Rafe 
is on his own pony,” whispered the mulatto. 

With one last, agonized kiss upon the lips of 
his almost senseless wife, and a hurried caress to 
each of his children, Ruel Jannifer bade them 
good-by, and hastened back to the house just in 
time to meet Sancho, the demure, foxy-faced but- 
ler, who had lately been added to his household, 
and whom no one doubted was a spy of Dessa- 
line’s. 

A ride of five weary miles brought the party 
to the coast, at a lonely and unfrequented point, 
and the rude but safe fishing-boat appeared, ly- 
ing at anchor as near to the shore as the rocks 
permitted, while a little skiff, drawn up upon 
the beach, and the crouching figure of a negro 
behind it, showed that the party was expected. 

‘«The canoe won’t hold more than three at a 
time, mistress,” whispered José, after exchang- 
ing a few words with the boatman. ‘ Hadn't 
Minnie, and Missy Maud, and Master Ruel better 
go first, and Mistress and Master Rafe and me 
go afterward ?”” 

‘Oh, I don’t care, I don’t care for anything, 
now,’ moaned the stricken woman. 

José, with a strange gleam of” half-subdued 
and conflicting passion in his eyes, made the pro- 
posed arrangement, and, placing Minnie and the 
two younger children in the boat, watched it 
shove off from land, and then turned to his mis- 
tress, who sat upon a rock close by, silently 
weeping, as she had done ever since parting with 
her husband, while Rafe stood looking at her 
with his solemn eyes, but never speaking. 

The mulatto gazed at her for a moment, and 
the evil in his eye grew brighter and more threat- 
ening. At last he spoke abruptly, 

‘* Miss Isabel, you’re going to stay behind ’long 
’ me.” 

‘To stay! Did Ruel, did your master say 
so ?’’ inquired the young woman, eagerly. 

‘“*No, he don’t know about it, nor he won't, 
neither,” replied José, doggedly. “You're going 
to a place I’ve got over beyond there, and you're 
going to be my wife now. I’ve planned it all 
out, and you can't help yourself, anyway you 
can fix it.” 

‘You! Your wife! Oh, Ruel, Ruel, husband, 
where are you? Help, help!’’ 

She sprang to her feet, screaming, and ran 
swiftly toward the spot where the horséS had 
been left. But the mulatto overtook her imme- 
diately. 

‘*Not so fast, pretty missy! There’s no use in 
holloring. There’s no help, no how.” 

‘‘ Maybe there is, though !’’ exclaimed a new 
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voice ; and out from the shelter of the thicket of 
fig-trees, where the horses were tied, dashed a 
dark figure, who seized José by the throat. 

“Let go the lady, you ugly, yaller rascal!’ 
he shouted; and José, obliged perforce to obey, 
released Isabel, who, almost insensible, sank upon 
the sand at his feet; while the mulatto, convul- 
sively shaking off his assailant, cried, 

‘¢ Pedro, the Pirate !”’ 

‘* Pirate, or no pirate, Pedro never did so mean 
a thing as this he’s caught you at,” retorted the 
negro. ‘And it isn’t the only account he’s got 
to settle with you. Where's my wife Nina?” 

‘Gone where I'll send you in half a minute,”’ 
snarled the mulatto, springing like a cat upon his 
opponent, snatching the knife from his girdle, 
and dealing a swift blow toward his heart. So 
sudden and vehement was the action, that the 
gigantic negro tottered and fell before it, carrying 
José with him; but the wound was not a vital 
one; and hardly had they touched the earth, 
before a struggle commenced, which, in a moment, 
showed that Pedro was still far more than a match 
for his effeminate adversary. 

“You shan’t have her, anyway!’’ shrieked 
the mulatto; and tearing away the arm Pedro was 
trying to secure, the villain plunged the knife 
into the heart of the senseless woman lying beside 
him, and the next instant fell lifeless himself be- 
neath the avenging hand of Pedro. 

The skiff bearing the nurse and younger chil- 
dren had meantime reached the fishing schooner, 
put them aboard, and was now rapidly nearing 
the shore again. 


Pedro stood for an instant irresolute, then ‘ 


muttered, ‘‘ Don’t want no more fighting to-night,” 
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and plunged into the thicket. There he loosened 
the bridle of the powerful horse Isabel had rid- 
den, and was about to mount, when a plaintive 
voice beside him said, 

‘* What is to become of me?”’ 

Pedro started, and looked down at a little 
figure, standing calmly and proudly there. 

‘¢ Master Rafe !”’ 

“Yes. What is to become of me?” 

“Why, you'd better run down to the beach, 
and get aboard—— Lord! That coward ain’t 
even going to land! He sees the dead bodies, 
and he’s afraid some one’s waiting for him !’’ ex- 
claimed Pedro, holding aside the fig branches, 
and watching the movements of the man in the 
skiff, who, having approached within fifty feet or 
so of the shore, laid for a moment upon his oars, 
examining the scene, and then turning, rowed at 
his best possible speed toward the schooner. 

‘Yes, he thinks they’re waiting to catch him, 
and hang him up for breaking Mas’r Dessaline’s 
new law,” muttered Pedro. ‘We couldn’t get 
him to come back, no way. Well, there’s bloody 
work coming before many days, and I’m going 
back to Cubs before it begins. It ain’t the sort 
of liberty I want, here; and I'd rather be back 
where I was. Will you come with me, Masr 
Rafe, and be my little boy? I don’t mean my 
little master, for I.don’t want no master ; but just 
like my own child, I mean. Will you go, little 
Rafe ?”’ 

“Yes, Pedro, I will go,” replied the child, 
calmly. ‘‘I haven’t any home now. My father 
doesn't care about me; nobody cares about me. I 
like you as well as any one else! Come!” 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 








“AU REVOIR.” 


BY ALEXANDER A, 


Ar the Profile we met: "twas September. 
At once I fell madly in love. 
She had looked shyly up, I remember, 
And said, with the coo of a dove, 
“Qh, I hate this cold world beyond measure ; 
But for true hearts——" all blushing between. 
What an angel, and more! What a treasure, 
Dear, innocent, sweet seventeen ! 


Snowy white were her virginal dresses, 
With sashes and breast-knots of blue; 
Spun gold all her free-flowing tresses ; 
Soft sparkled her eyes as the dew. 
By moonlight we strolied: bliss of blisses, 
She sang me “ Love's Dream” by the lake! 
Onur lips met—the thought of those kisses 
Till morning dawned kept me awake, 





IRVINE. 


We met, in the city, months after 
On Gramercy Park, at a ball. 

There was waltzing, and flirting, and laughter, 
And she was the fastest of all. 

Her skirts Were so narrow, so tightened, 
I was sure they would split: the display 

Of her shoulders and—— Well, I was frightened, 
The whole were so décolleté. 


I crept up at last: “Yon remember 
The moonlight,” I whispered, “dear Sue, 
The lake, and ‘ Love’s Dream,’ last September? 
She looked up and laughed. “Oh! it’s you. 
I'd forgot. How you startled a body! 
Do you still quote, so sweetly, Tom Mcore ? 
Haven't heard that I marry young Shoddy® 
No! This is his waltz. Au revoir /” 
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BY FANNIE HODGSON BURNETT. 


Tue first time I noticed it was when the letter 
came—her letter. We were sitting together at 
the breakfast-table, Hugh, my father, and my- 
self; and I was chatting gayly when the parlor- 
maid came in with her salver, bearing the morn- 
ing’s mail, as usual. She stopped at my father’s 
side, and he took up three letters, business-like 
looking epistles ; aud then I saw that his eye was 
caught by a small, thick, white envelope, stamp- 
ed with a lovely monogram; and he changed 
color suddenly, hesitated a moment, and at last 
took it in his hand, as if to examine the address. 
This roused my curiosity, and I spoke to him. 
I may as well remark that I was a privileged 
person, and might be as impertinent as I choose. 

“‘Who is it from, papa?’ I asked. “It looks 
interesting.” 

He glanced up at me with a slight start. * He 
was quite pale, and a,strange shadow seemed to 
have fallen upon his face. 

‘‘T ask pardon,” he said. ‘‘I was mistaken. 
The letter is Hugh’s, not mine.’’ And he passed 
it to my husband. 

It was such a very unusual thing to see papa 
disturbed from his gentle, stately calm, ‘the 
patrician placidity of a Pierrepont,” as I used to 
say, that I really felt very curious indeed. And 
it was odd, too, that Hugh should receive a letter 
from a lady; such a letter, not a bit business- 
like at all. 

I could hardly wait until he had opened it; 
and when he began to read it, I was quite im- 
patient at his deliberateness. But he got down to 
the signatnre at last, and then he looked up at 
me with a smile. 

«Guess who it is, Luna,” he said. 

I shook my head. 

‘‘T am sire I can’t.” 

‘© Well, really, I scarcely think you could. It 
is from the ‘ beautiful Mrs. Bouverie.’ ”’ 

Of course, I was doubly interested then. 
I suppose I ought-to explain why. 

I had heard so much about the ‘ beautiful Mrs. 
Bouverie,’ or at least about the beautiful Beatrice 
St. JohnMrs. Bouverie had been Miss St. John. 
and in her youth the loveliest woman of the day. 
She had been one of those exceptional young 
women one reads about ; not an ordinary beauty, 
concerning whose charms public opinion may be 
divided, but a dazzling creature, before whom 


But 





society fell down and worshiped with one accord. 
The man had not lived who had been able to re- 
sist her; the woman had not breathed who had 
not been filled with envy at the mere sight of her. 
Other women might meet rivals, but not Beatrice 
St. John. Her career had been a round of won- 
drous triumphs. Men of all ranks had adored 
her ; and even now, when her day was long past, 
and another generation of belles filled her place, 
there were elderly Benedicts, and ancient bache- 
lors, who spoke of her, with a touch of reverence 
holding to their memories of her, with sad de- 
light. Having known this one marvelous crea- 
ture, they had no room left on their minds for 
those less lavishly gifted by prodigal Nature. 
There might be fair women, but, according to 
their creed, there could not be another Beatrice 
St. John. But, as I have said, her day was over— 
over long ago. She had made a great marriage, 
had bloomed through a beauteous middle age, 
had faded into an elderly womam. She was an 
elderly woman now, and the gay world saw little 
of her. Her quondam lovers had married, or 
died, or drifted away; some of them were vale, 
tudinarians, with fretful tempers, and felt no 
interest in anything earthly but their liver, or 
their circulation, or their lungs. If the goddess 
of their rosy youth had appeared to them in all 
the glory of her rose and white, they would have 
found themselves too stiff in their elderly joints 
to volunteer a waltz, or even a minuet. ; 
To me there was something melancholy in it. 
After all those enchanted stories, the natural end 
seemed unnatural, and so sad, that I was weak 
enough not to like to think of it. But there was 
another thing that had made me feel an interest . 
in Mrs. Bouverie. Once, long ago, in my girl- 
hood, I had been paying a visit to a great tity 
with my adopted father—Mr. Perriepont is my 
adopted father—and we had met a lady who 
was # friend of the great beauty; and, sin- 
gularly enough, her first remark on seeing me, 
had been, that. she felt as if she had seen me be- 
fore ; that my face was quite familiar to her; and 
after a week’s wondering at some vague likeness 
she could not understand, she had surprised me 
one day by exclaiming. suddenly, ‘‘ Why, my 
dear, it is the beautiful Beatrice Si. John! How 
strange that I should not have seen it before! 
And yet, how strange again, that I should see 
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it at all.’ And she then explained that the 
likeness that haunted her was my likeness to 
Miss St. John; a likeness which seemed the 
most mysterious affair, since I was not a beauty 
at all, only an ordinarily pretty glrl. 

I recollected, long afterward, how startled my 
father looked when I related the incident to him 
in gay triumph; and I also remembered how he 
put out his hand, the fair, fine, slender hand, of 
which I was so proud, and laid it on my shoulder 
in a strange, undefined caress, saying gently, 
““Yes, my dear. Yes, it is your eyes, I think. 
I have fancied so myself, sometimes.’’ And when 
I asked him, with renewed interest, if he had 
known this marvelous goddess, indeed; he an- 
swered me absently, and with a heavy sigh. 

I was very fond of my adopted father. How 
could it have been otherwise. His love and care 
had been so great that I had never known a 
shadowed hour, I grew up, surrounded by 
kindly influences and luxuries. At twenty 1 
married Hugh, and since then the years had 
passed as brightly as years may pass for human 
beings. My husband loved me, my children 
were fairand strong. I had not been separated 
from the home of my girlhood, and I was con- 
tent. This much it has been necessary for me 
to explain before going on with my story. 

Iheld out my hand to Hugh for the letter. 

** Let me see it,’’ I said. 

He gave it to me, and I read it. It was a 
superb letter, if one can use such a term to de- 
scribe a letter. One could only fancy a beautiful, 
majestic woman having written it. The delicate 
yet strong hand, the fine, smooth paper, the sus- 
picion of fragrance, the grace of phrase, were 
actually gratifying to one’s senses. It was not a 
long letter, however. She had known Hugh in 
his boyhood, and had made him something of a 
favorite in her household , and now, having been 
abroad for many years, and returning suddenly, 
she had a fancy that she would like to see him. 

‘«T went abroad in search of health, and I have 
returned in search of it. My husband died in 
Naples, and since then I have been solitary 
enough. I should like to see your wife and chil- 
dren, and you yourself. You were my favorite 
young knight-errant in your childish days. You 
are amannow. Has time stood still with you? It 
has not stood still with me. I am an old woman. 
Ah me! How remorseless life is. It has even 
marched onward to the end for Beatrice St. 
John,”’ 

‘“What a strange, unexpected fancy,’’ I said, 
“that she would want to come here.”’ 

“*Yes,’” Hugh answered. “But that is her 
way. lIremember that one could see in a mo- 





ment that she had reigned supreme all her life, 
and was accustomed to see her fancies rule peo- 
ple. Boy as I was when I saw her, I recognized 
a certain beautiful imperiousness in her manners, 
a grace of imperiousness with which one could 
not find fault. You see how sure she is that she 
is not forgotten, And it is not vanity either. 
She is so used to being remembered that she 
knows I shall like to meet her again.’’ 

‘* Hugh,” I said, ‘‘she is a romance in her- 
self. And to think that she has outlived her 
youth! Time ought to stand still for such wo- 
men.” 

Hugh folded his letter in a rather dreamy 
way, and put it back into its envelope. 

* «Speaking of romance,’”’ he said. ‘I wonder 
if that story was true.” 

“What story?’ I asked. ‘There are so 
many.” 

‘‘ But this was not an ordinary story,” was 
Hugh’s answer. ‘‘ And it’s end is a mystery. It 
was more a rumor than anything else; people 
never seemed to know anything definite about it. 
If it was true, it was very effectually hushed up. 
It had a penniless lover for a hero—Miss Beatrice 
St. John’s lover—and a sharp, mercenary mother 
determined on a grand match—Beatrice St. John’s 
mother ; and it reaches its climax in the whisper 
that the lover and the beauty went so far as to 
elope together; but they were pursued, and, after 


some time, separated by strategy. The rest is | 


mystery ; but it is ceriain that at the time of the 
scandal, Beatrice St. John was ill of brain fever, 
and the world saw nothing of her for months.” 

I turned to my father to ask him if he had 
ever heard the story, but the words died away 
upon my lips. He had not been strong for years. 
The family physician felt that he had cause to 
apprehend a dangerous weakness of the heart. 
He suffered from frequent paroxysms of pain, and 
I saw that one of these attacks had seized him now. 
He had pushed his coffee-cup aside, and, pale and 
breathless, was leaning his forehead upon his 
hand. I had never seen him look more deathly. 

‘Ts it the old pain?’ I cried. ‘‘Can we do 
anything for you?”’ 

‘* Yes, it is the old pain,’” he answered ; ‘‘ but 
you can do nothing, thank you, my dear. It 
will pass away.” 

Of course, I forgot about Miss St. John, in my 
anxiety; and by the time the paroxysm was over, 
and my father had gone to his room to lie down, 
I had quite lost my interest even in her letter, 
and only sent a hurried, polite message when 
Hugh answered it. 

But when she came, two weeks later, my father 
was so well, apparently, that my mind was, fer 
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the time, quite free from fear, and then all my 
interest was revived. The moment I saw Mrs. 
Bouverie I understood what Beatrice St. John 
had been, and how it was possible that she had 
seemed like a goddess to the earth-born mortals 
of her day, I cannot describe her. An ordi- 
narily beautiful woman is not easily described ; 
and such beauty as hers sets description at 
naught. The ruin of her youth had left majesty, 
@ suggestion of perfect outline, a strange grace 
and charm almost wondrous still. She was a 
proud woman yet. I could see the faint touch 
of imperiousness and self-certainty to which 
Hugh had alluded; and I could not help agree- 
ing with him in his statement that it was hard to 
call it a fault. It was so natural a consequence 
of her experience. 

We were friends ‘at once. From the moment 
that I went out to meet her, as she stepped from 
the carriage, it seemed that we understood each 
other in a silent way. She bent down and kissed 
my forehead, holding my hand in her own. 

‘‘ You are Hugh’s wife?” she said. 

* Yes.” ‘ 

‘* We shall be friends, Iam sure,’’ And that 
was all, There was no effusiveness'in her man- 
ner, only I was quite sure she liked me. 

But her meeting with my father was a different 
one, and stirred me to something of wonder. 

When she arrived he was out, and when he 
returned she had not yet come down from her 
yoom. He came into the parlor where I awaited 
her, and sat down with a book. But I soon dis- 
covered that he was not reading. I could almost 
have fancied that he was secretly agitated. He 
had the book in his hand when Mrs. Bouverie 
entered. The first notification I had of her pre- 
sence was 2 slight sound from the threshold of 
the room, something like a low, suppressed ex- 
clamation, which made me glance up from my 
sewing. 

At the door-way stood Mrs. Bouverie, her ma- 
jestic form and statuesque face set in it, as it 
were, in a frame. She was so white, and her 
attitude was so curiously strained and rigid, that, 
for a moment, I was startled into silence. She 


of my presence; but my words broke the spell. 
Mrs. Bo.verie came forward, and my father met 
her. He took the white hand she offered him, 
bowed low over it, in his own stately way, utter- 
ing a few words of welcome, and then led her 
to a seat 

My husband has always said that my love of 
romance in all forms was my chief weakness; 
and I have no doubt he is right. Strange inci- 
dents always suggest strange histories to me; and 
I do not think it at all unnatural that this inci- 
dent should set my mind to work half uncon- 
sciously. I was so fond of my father, and so 
proud of him, that it was nothing new for me to 
make him the hero of a romance. He was the 
handsomest man I had ever seen; his physical 
. beauty must, in his youth, have been almost as 
great as Mrs. Bouverie’s. He liad the same pa- 
trician majesty of presence ; he was as gentle and 
tender as a woman; he was full of refined chival- 
rousness, and poetic feeling; and yet he had not 
married, and I had never even heard that he 
had loved a woman. I had often thought this 
singular, and had wondered at it, but no solution 
of the mystery had ever presented itself. But, 
after Mrs. Bouverie's arrival, I began to fancy 
I had found one. As the days went on, the im- 
pression made upon me by the strangeness of 
their first meeting was strengthened by.innume- 
,rable little chains of incident, each connected 
> with the others. They had not only known each 
other in the past, but they had known each other 
well; and I was convinced they had been bound 
together by some tie of which others know no- 
thing. There was a mystery in their manner. 
My father’s stately courtesy had an element of 
reserve in it, as if he sought to keep himself con- 
stantly under control. Mrs. Bouverie seemed 
continually under the same shadow of self-con- 
straint. And so I told myself that I had fallen 
upon the sad ghost of a love-story, the ghost of a 
passion so long dead, that it was doubly sad to 
see it rise from its grave. Life was almost over; 
youth was lost forever; but the memory of this 
sad, perhaps cruel love, lived to haunt the man 
and woman to whom it had once been so fair a 





was looking at my father, and my father, who 3 reality. But who had been to blame? Not my 


had risen from his chair, was confronting her 
with a face as deathiy as her own. It might have 


father, I was sure. If he hadq loved this woman, 
he had been faithful to her. It was far easier to 


been that a terrible spell had fallen upon them, } fancy that, in the day of her marvelous beauty 


and held both enchained. At length I managed 
to speak. 

‘*Mrs, Bouverie,’’ I said, ‘‘this is my father, 
Mr. Perriepont, whom I think you have met be- 
fore, many years ago.” 

Until they heard my voice, and were roused 
by it, I am sure neither of them were conscious 


and triumph, Beatrice St. John had been made 
cruel or false by the very plenitude of her power. 
People had been fonder of talking of her dazzling 
beauty than of her goodness. Nobody seemed to 
have had time to think of anything but the beauty 
which had swallowed all else up. So, perhaps, 


; she had been too much of a beauty, and too liitle 
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of a true woman, to give up all for love, and 
think the world well lost. My father had not 
been rich in his young days. Wealth came to 
him by chance; and it was more than probable 
that his poverty had stood in his path to happi- 
ness—the happiness of winning Beatrice St. John. 
This was how I worked out my romance; and 
it was not long before I was made sure that I 
had not been mistaken. 

One evening I had been waiting for Hugh to 
come home, and had waited so long that I fell 
asleep in my chair by the open window of the 
parlor—a window which opened on to a stone 
terrace. ‘I do not know how long | slept, per- 
haps an hour, perhaps two; but I was awakened 
by the sound of voices, and as I awoke, I heard 
one of these voices say, in a strange, slow, bit- 
ter way, 

‘«The ghost of the woman you loved.” 

I knew the voice in an instant. It was Mrs. 
Bouverie’s, and Mrs. Bouverie and my father 
were standing a few feet from me, on the terrace 
together. It was so brightly moonlight that I 
could see them as distinctly as if it had been 
day. My father’s fine, pale, proud face, Mrs. 
Bouverie, with folds of black lace thrown over her 
head, and held under her chin by a hand which 
was like marble yet, despite her fifty years. 

‘«The woman I loved was never more than a 
ghost,’’ my father answered. ‘‘ Would to God 
she had been !’’ 

* Would to God,”’ cried Mrs. Bouverie, with a 
passionate gesture of her free hand. ‘ Would to 
God she had died in the hour of her birth. Oh, 
my God, to have lived as I have lived; to have 
suffered as I have suffered; to stand here as I 
do now; to feel the bitter shame that I have 
felt! Iam fifty years old, Francis, but I feel it 
yet. Iam a woman still.” 

‘* Beatrice——’”’ My father began, 

But I could not let him go on, not knowing 
my nearness to them. I rose from my chair and 
bent out of the window. 

‘Is Hugh with you?” I asked, wishing that I 
had spoken before. ‘‘ Has he come?” 

Mrs. Bouviere answered me, 

‘*No,”’ she said, ‘‘ he is. not with us. We are 
alone. Come and join us, Luna.’’ And her 
voice was far calmer and more steady than my 
own had been. 

My husband was detained so late that night, 
that when our visitor went to her room I went 
with her, and remained with her until she was 
ready for bed. I often did so when Hugh was 
away. She seemed to like to have me near her, 
and at such times we sometimes talked for hours. 








her seemed heavier than usual. She was silent 
and preoccupied—so silent that 1 almost wished 
I had not accompanied her. She dismissed her 
maid, and, as I was fond of doing, I unfastened 
her hair with my own hands, It was wonderful 
hair yet. Unwound from its massive plaits, it 
hung around her like a shrouding veil, falling 
even below her knee, but there were threads of 
silver thickly sown in its luxuriance. When I 
had loosened the braids and brushed it out, she 
put up her hand, 

‘Don’t curl it yet,’’ she said, ‘‘ I want to look 
at myself.”’ 

She moved a little forward, and regarded her- 
self with a sad eagerness, and then she sighed. 

‘««Luna,’’ she said, ‘‘ my life is over—my life 
is over.” 

‘Not yet,” I answered. ‘Not yet.” 

She sighed even more heavily than before. 

“Yes,” she repeated, ‘‘itisover. And, Luna 
I am not sorry—I am glad. I thank Heaven that 
the end cannot be so very far away. Some wo- 
men are not old at fifty, but Iam. There are 
women of fifty who are young again in the youth 
of their children; but I have no children—I have 
no children.” A sharp sob stopped her for the 
moment; but she began again, and went on almost 
‘*Tn- 


proudly, as if impatient at her weakness. 
stead of a good woman, I was made a beauty,” 
she said; ‘instead of love, I had triumph; in- 
stead of calm, old age, I had feverish, brilliant 


youth. Men bowed down before me; women 
envied me; I had a world of my own; I could do 
or say what I pleased; I could ask and have, and 
yet my life is over, and I am not sorry. Fate 
was good to me, until the moment came when 
hope and happiness depended upon her kindness, 
and then she turned her face away. I asked her 
for nothing before, and she gave meall. I prayed 
one gift.at. her hands then, and she refused it, and 
gave me ruin, and life-long misery.”’ 

Some great pang seemed to seize hold upon, 
and shake her. Her large eyes burned, her face 
was haggard, there were new lines in it; she 
wrung her hands so hard together as they lay on 
the table before her, that I could see thie nails 
imprint themselves upon the white flesh. She 
seemed to have forgotten for a moment that I was 
near her. So I said nothing, and waited. 

But, in a short time, she remembered me. 
Something she saw in the glass appeared to have 
caught her attention. I saw a certain puzzled 
look creep into her eyes, and she turned toward 
me, slowly. 

‘‘Luna,”’ she said. 

I rose and went to her. 


«¢ Come here.”* 
She looked again into 


To-night the shadow that so often rested upon ; the mirror. 
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Stand behind my chair,’’ she said. ‘I want 
to see your face reflected in the glass.” 

I did as she commanded. 

She looked at the two faces as they confronted 
her, regarding them in questioning steadfast- 
ness. There was a silence, and then she drew a 
sharp breath. 

“Ts that it?’ she said, speaking to herself 
more thanto me. ‘‘Is it that?’’ 

«« What do you mean?” I asked. 

She answered me in a curious, heavy fashion, 
as if she had just made some discovery she could 
not fully rouse herself to comprehend. 

‘“‘T hardly know,” she said. ‘‘ You have been 
haunting me so for weeks, and now it has re- 
vealed itself to me all at once. I have thought 
you were like some one, some one I knew, and 
now I see. It is myself—you are like me !”’ 

I have sometimes wondered since then, that at 
no time, not even then, the slightest suspicion 
of the truth suggested itself to me. But it did not, 
though I was puzzled more every day. 
pected nothing, until the revelation came in full. 

To this revelation I hurry onward. The inci- 
dents I have already related are enough to sha- 
dow forth at least something of what I have to 
say. One reads a story with clearer eyes than 
those with which one looks upon every-day life. 

The end came sadly enough, heavily enough, 
with the greatest pain I had ever borne. My dear 
father died, and through his death I learned all 
this mystery had meant; learned that the mys- 
tery, of which I had made « fanciful romance, in 
which a great beauty had been false, and a faith. 
ful lover forsaken, was a tragedy full of pain and 
misery. 

For some time my father had not been well, 
and since Mrs. Bouverie’s appearance among us, 
he had failed with strange rapidity. Afterward, 
I saw plainly how the constant strain upon him 
had brought about the final breaking down. 

One night I was awakened from my sleep hy 
the ringing of the bell in his bed-room. I sprang 
up, and throwing on a dressing-gown, went to 
him. When I reached him, he was lying back 
upon his pillows panting, his hand still grasping 
the bell-cord. He looked at me with a strange, 
faint smile. 

‘* Beatrice !”’ he whispered, breathlessly. ‘‘ Bea- 
trice!’’ And his voice died away. 

I saw there was not a moment to lose. The 
physicians had warned us that we might expect 
auch a termination to his illness. I sent Hugh 
for the doctor, and then returned to the bedside. 
There was nothing that T could do but wait, after 
giving him his usual medicine. I bent over him, 
and took his hand. 


I sus- 


«You know me now,” I said, as soon as I saw 
that he was a little quieter. ‘‘I do notthink you 
knew me at first, papa?”’ 

He smiled, and his fingers closed tenderly upon 
my hand. 

‘It is Luna,” he said. 
my dear, I am dying!” . 

I sank upon my knees, and hid my face upon 
his pillow, weeping silently, and then it was that 
the strange, strange end came. Some one touched 
my shoulder with a touch almost as light as a 
spirit’s might have been. I looked up with a start, 
and saw Mrs. Bouverie. 

She looked like a spirit, indeed. She stood 
beside me, in a heavy white wrapper, a passion- 
ate, desperate fear in her eyes, and before I had 
time to utter a word, she was kneeling by my 
side. 

*¢ Francis !’’ she cried, in a low, terrified tone; 
.and when in my amazement I loosened my fa- 
ther’s hand, she caught at and grasped it. 

‘‘T called for you,’’ he said. ‘And you have 
come. Thisis death! Beatrice 

A spasm seized him, and for a while he was 
unable to speak. 

She clung to his hand hungrily, weeping, and 
covering it with wild, sad kisses, crying out for 
his forgiveness, and for that of God! Her sin, 
she said, had been her punishment; she had not 
outlived her love; she had been true to him, 
when he had thought her most false and sbame- 
less. 

“They broke my heart with lies,’’ she cried. 
‘‘They tore me from you when I had no other 
refuge. They said there was an informality in 
our hurried marriage, that made it illegal; and 
they told me you knew it was illegal, and intend- 
ed it should be. They crushed me to the dust, 
and left me no help, but to give way; and then 
they took their lies to you, and came back saying, 
you had thrown me off, and so brought about the 
end. Thirty years ago, Francis! Thirty years 
ago, and yet, oh, my God! how I pity the help- 
less girl who bore that weight of misery and 
despair !”’ 

‘¢ Beatrice,” he said, ‘‘ the child——,”’ and he 
ended with a groan. 

She fairly writhed as she knelt. 

‘‘T do not know,” she wept. ‘ They never 
told me. When it was born I know nothing, and 
they took it away. I have never had a child 
since. It is God’s curse upon me.”’ 

‘« Beatrice,” he said, laboring for breath, ‘the 
child is here. Luna, lookup.” 

This was the revelation. I leave it there. 

My father died that night, in the arms of the 
woman he had loved. When he had been per- 


“Tt is Luna. Luna, 
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sugded that. she was false to him, even false be- 
yond all falsehood of woman kind, he had loved 
her still; his love had been the one passion of 
his life. A strange chance—the strangest of 
chances—had led him to discover my identiiy, 
and he had taken me to himself. He liad been led 
to believe that my mother had deserted me with- 
out @ pang, and this thought had made his lot 
even more bitter than it might otherwise have 
been. After their miserable separation he had 
never seen Beatrice St. John, and hearing of the 
great marriage she had made, he had believed 
her wholly guilty, and had told himself to despise 
and forget her. But he could not forget. Heaven 





only knows what suffering both had borne in 
their long exile from each other. I, their child, 
have only heaviest pity for their ruined lives. 

Since that solemn night, when Death bridged 
the gulf of thirty years, and brought them heart 
to heart again in the last hour, my mother has 
never left me. She is with me still, and I trust 
that my love has lightened her burden somewhat. 
Hugh knows the truth, but to the rest of the 
world her story is a secret, and will remain one. 
Her majesty and beauty crown her yet, and will 
crown her to the end, until her marvelous sad 
face and tragic secret are hidden alike forever 
under the silent earth. 





THE SUNSET HOUR. 





BY LUTHER G. BRIGG. 





Tue western hills are fading now; 
The golden-tinted clouds are gone; 
The rising river’s ripples flow 
More faintly in my fancy on; 
The sweet repose, so still, so culm, 
Which sunset’s softening shades impart, 
Might soothe, methinks, like Gilead’s balm, 
The weary or the wounded heart! 


The flower’s scent, the forest’s force, 
Sweet silence of soft stars still share, 

Since Sorrow’s shadow, its sad source, 
Secretes with solemn, sober air! 

Now its fierce fires spread o’er faint soul ; 
No drop of dew dispels the heat ; 

Sad earth seems shriveled like a scroll, 
Nor lonely lakes lave lowly feet. 


Where waves are wild, where shores are steep, 

And princely pines peer down in pride ; 
Where waters cheerless, dark and deep, 

In gloomy groans grate on life's tide; 
Where reeds and rushes, red and rank, 

£kirt shining strand of shell-strewn shore, 
Or foamy seas sweep o’er steep bank, 

1 hear the sullen, surging roar! 








I know not why, but at this hour, 
When sinks the sheeny sun to rest, 
I turn with strange, impelling power, 
A searching glance within my breast; 
And in the day’s dim, dying light, 
The veil falls from my heart anew, 
And ail grows dim to human sight, 
And but One eye its faults can view! 


The sunset hour is sweeter far 
Than grandest glare of glowing noon; 
I love to watch the first faint star, 
And gaze upon the sailing moon; 
Then thought flies high, and memory 
Sleeps in the quiet of the scene, 
Till in the future far I see 
A desert isle forever green! 


*Tis fancy all! Earth hath no rest! 
Life’s busy throngs, with bustling air, 
Press on, while hidden in each breast 
Are eager hope and earnest care ; 
Till, tossed by turbulent desires, 
And dashed by disappointments past, 
Spent by strong passion’s seething fires, 
Life’s sunset hour is seen at last! 





’ WHEN MY SHIP 


COMES IN. 





BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 





T11 build me a palace all golden, 
When my ship comes in. 

With carvings and tapestries olden, 
When my ship comes in. 

And fvotmen, and pages in waiting, 
Shall come at my beck and call, 

With steeds from Arabia, baiting, 
Saddled, and harnessed, and stall. 

T'll dine off of Dresden the rarest, 
With goblets of Venice thin ; 

And life shall be brightest and fairest, 





When my ship comes in! 


Ah! no, with it all I'll be lonely, 
When my ship comes in. 

Would she were living only, 
When my ship comes in! 

But she lies in the church-yard sleeping, 
Dumb to my passionate call, 

Dumb to my prayers and weeping— 
She does not hear me at all 

Could I but see her one hour, 
Fold her these arms within, 

I'd give all my wealth and power, 
When my ship comes in. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





THERE was a whir, and a buzz, and a crash, as 
if the world had broken in two, and then the 
train came to a sudden stop with a jerk, which 
seemed to dislocate every bone in everybody's 
body, and a tolerably general howl rent the air. 
The newspapers, in their account of the acci- 
dent, called it ‘‘ the agonizing shrieks of feminine 
voices,’’ but, between you and me, theve were as 
many bass tones as soprano in the rapidly-exe- 
cuted concert; and one man yelled a verse of 
Little Bopeep backward, apparently under the 
impression that he was indulging in a little pri- 
vate devotion applicable to the circumstances. 

Then people began to look about, and perceived 
that. not only they, but their neighbors, were alive, 
and no harm done to anybody beyond standing 
a few children on their heads, and spilling a 
carpet-bag or so on the bridges of convenivnt 
noses. One small, pale woman showed the great- 
est ability to come back to her senses, and prove 
herself equal to any emergency. She turned to 
her husband, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Just like you, 
Sam Toppleson, if you could get on a train that 
would break down, of course you'd do it! I ex- 
pected it all the while. I told mother so, before 
we started.” 

Then she picked up her youngest boy, and 
spanked him, and discovered that she had at- 
tacked another woman's child; but even in the 
hubbub which that caused, she did not lose her 
presence of mind, and was heard above the din 
to call, in a still shriller voice, 

‘Just like you, Sam Toppleson, of course, 
you’d hand me the wrong young one. I told 
mother you would, before we started ; and now, I 
hope you’ re satistied.”’ 

By this time the conductor had entered the 
car. He was immediately surrounded and nearly 
throttled by six heroic females, each of whom 
demanded to be saved first, while a small man, 
with a tuft of red whiskers, bobbed up and down 
on his seat, like Jack in a box, and shouted, 

** Never mind ’em, Mr. Conductor! I’m Elder 
Crowfoot, and I must be got out ; bring a ladder, 
or a life-preserver, or anything that’s handy ! 
I don’t think I’m hurt, but you’d better get a 
doctor to look at me. I’m Elder Crowfoot, Bun- 
ker Mills, you know, down in Johnson county ! 
Help me out, Mr. Conductor! Help me out!” 

The conductor got the use of his tongue and 





limbs, at last, and explained that there was not 
the slightest necessity for anybody being fright- 
ened. The engine and a freight-car had gone to 
smash, but no other damage had been done. The 
worst that could happen now was a detention of 
a few hours, while a fresh engine was telegraph- 
ed for from the nearest place where spare engines 
were to be found. 

A young lady, who had been quietly watching 
the varied exhibitions of character with an 
amused smile on her face—a very pretty face, 
too—now rose, and, seeing a convenient oppor- 
tunity, made her way out of the car. As she 
emerged upon the platform, a young man came 
out of the next vehicle, which chanced to be the 
haven for smokers, and he was still puffing tran- 
quilly at his nearly-consumed Havana. The two 
were face to face, and as their eyes met, each 
saw that the countenance of the other was per- 
fectly composed, offering so pleasant a contrast 
to the frightened visages both had just escaped, 
that a feeling of respect was the sensation in 
either mind. 

“Can I be of assistance to you in any way?” 
the gentleman asked, as he raised his hat. 

“Thanks,” she answered. “I want, very 
much, to find out where we are, and how long 
we may expect to be detained here.’’ 

‘*There’s a little village round the turn of the 
road; you can see it from the right of the plat- 
form,’’ he said. ‘It is called Walton. I think 
that was the name a man just gave me.” 

‘Oh, then we are still three hours from Gray’s 
Hill,’’ she said, rather dolefully. 

‘Yes. I asked, because that is my stopping 
place.” 

She took out her watch, and looked at it. You 
can always tell by the expression of a person's 
face when he or she is doing a little mental arith- 
metic; the lady was evidently engaged in that 
tiresome occupation, and as evidently the result 
of her addition was not agreeable. 

‘It is three o’clock now,” said she. ‘It will 
be six when we get off, nine before we reach 
Gray’s Hill, just in time to miss the train on the 
other road, the West Branch.” 

«And no later train ?”’ 

‘Yes; but not till midnight.” 

' “That is very annoying,’ said he. “I am 
going on the West Branch as far as Abberley.” 
129 
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‘*It will be two o'clock in the morning before 
we get there,’’ she exclaimed, impatiently, not 
noticing that she had interrupted him. 

« And then I have a three mile drive, and no 
carriage to be got at that hour,” returned he, 
laughing. ‘Do you go beyond Abberley ?”’ 

**I leave the train there,’’ she answered. “I 
am going to Mrs. Gerald Sefton’s place, out by 
the iron mills, if you know the neighborhood.” 

By this time the people inside the cars had 
finished shrieking, or scolding, or whatever other 
form of emotion their peculiar temperament might 
have led them to indulge in, and began to rush out, 
in great haste, to have a look at the accident. 

So the young man helped the lady off the plat- 
form, and they walked toward the station, con- 
tenting themselves with a passing glance at the 
melancholy wreck of engine and baggage-car, 
which seemed to be a spectacle of interest to 
most people—Mrs, Toppleson, be it mentioned, en 
passant, among the foremost, driving her husband 
in front of her, and still operating on the person 
of the younger Sammy as she walked. 

“*T would rather not look,” returned the young 
lady, as her companion said something in regard 
to the disaster.. ‘<It makes me feel how near 
danger we came. I did not realize it at the mo- 
ment.” 

She turned away her head, and passed quickly 
on, He saw that she was disturbed, and with a 
rare tact made no remark whatever. He left her 
in the waiting-room, and went out to make cer- 
tain inquiries. Presently, he came back. She 
had taken a book from the little satchel she car- 
ried, hanging over hershoulder by a leather strap, 
and was reading. He stood still, and with a 
man’s natural meanness, took a good look at her, 
unobserved. He discovered that she was not only 
handsome, but a singularly elegant-looking wo- 
man—twenty-two or three, perhaps—and though 
@ man not too easily pleased, he was rather glad 
of the news he brought. 

She raised her eyes as he entered, and asked 
what discoveries he had fallen upon. 

‘That it is more likely to be eleven than nine 
when we get to Gray’s Mills,’’ said he. “We 
shall have lost our right of way, and be obliged 
to wait for trains from the west.’’ 

She did give him one glance, as if the mis- 
chance were his fault; she would not have been 
a woman if she could have avoided that; but in 
an instant she shut up her book, put it in her 
satchel, and looked relieved. He knew that she 
had come to a decision, and was the sort of per- 
son who could be tranquil as soon as she had 
done that ; an uncommon mind, by the way. 

“There must be something in the way of an 





hotel in the village,’’ said she. ‘‘I will have my 
luggage taken there, and stay till morning.” 

It was a pleasure to help a female who could 
help herself; besides, it is always agreeable to 
upset anybody’s plaus. I don’t know why, but 
it is; so he hastened to say, 

“IT find that we can cross the mountain, and 
get to the mills by half past nine o’clock. There 
will bea moon. I have found a man who will 
take us over. It sounds a little impertinent, 
perhaps, to propose it; but Mrs. Sefton is my 
sister, and I shall be very happy to be of any as- 
sistance to a friend of hers.’’ 

As he spoke, he put an open letter in her 
hand, adding, laughingly, ‘‘These are my cre- 
dentials.”’ 

The epistle was signed, ‘‘ Your affectionate 
sister, Jane Sefton,” and the envelope which he 
held out at the same time was addressed to Mr. 
Stuart Lane. 

It was odd, but he positively thought she 
looked annoyed for an instant. It must be a 
fancy ; he knew that, and then she was saying, 
in her calm fashion, 

“TI am very much obliged to you. 
start soon ?”’ 

Most human beings would have exclaimed, 
‘* How strange, so droll, we should meet, etc.” 
Not a word said the young lady, except those I 
have set down. 

Half an hour after the heavy vehicle, drawn by 
a pair of serviceable-looking horses, lumbered up, 
Such light articles of Inggage as were indispensa- 
ble to the travelers Were put in, the rest left to 
go on by train. They drove into the sleepy little 
hamlet, stopped at old Mrs. Mosely’s inn, had 
some sandwiches and homemade currant-wine, 
and set off over the mountain road, which was to 
lead them into the very heart of picturesque 
Pennsylvania. 

“You are quite at liberty to light your cigar,”’ 
said this sensible young woman; and he was too 
sensible a man not to take advantage of her per- 
mission. 

‘«Is this your first visit to my sister’s place ?”’ 
he asked. 

It was her first. 

‘“‘Then you have a treat in store,’’ he said, 
“if you like wild scenery. You ought though to 
see it in the autumn instead of summer.” 

‘¢T shall probably have the opportunity,”’ she 
replied. ‘+I am going as governess to Mrs. Sef- 
ton's children. I believe we are to spend the 
whole winter in the country.” 

‘It must be very cold up among those hills,”’ 
he said, with a shrug of his shoulders, for he de- 
tested winter. 


Can we 
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‘Mrs. Sefton promises me that one can keep 
warm,’’ she answered, with what he thought was 
a rather compassionate smile for the triteness of 
his remark. ‘She gave me glowing accounts of 
her winter pleasures, and quite regretted having 
* to spend last season in New York.”’ 

«‘Ah,’’ said he. ‘‘ Jane has her manias. Most 
people’s sisters have, don’t you think ?” 

She laughed a little, but did not commit her- 
self to a reply. 

They were beginning to mount now among the 
hills, and the views grew bold and fine. There 
were deep gorges, patches of forest, sudden turns, 
which gave glimpses for miles over the valleys 
spread out below. The conversation changed. 
Tne unknown young woman did not go into ecsta- 
sies. Lane was at first afraid she might; but 
she showed an artistic appreciation of the scene, 
and won this difficult gentleman’s approval. 
They had a gorgeous sunset ; then the moon rose, 
and they seemed to enter fairy land at once. 

Stuart Lane came to the conclusion that he 
had never heard any woman talk as well as his 
present companion, (he learned that her name 
was Miss Montgomery,) yet without the slightest 
attempt at effect. It was evident, too, that she 


had been a wide and intelligent reader, and into 
the bargain, the moonlight made her handsomer 


than ever. Altogether, he decided that in the 
whole course of years of travel—and he knew 
pretty much every habitable land on the earth, 
and had “ put a girdle round it’’ into the bargain 
—no mishap had ever turned out so enjoyable. 

Ah, well, it’s a weary world, and as Fanny 
Squeers sapiently observed, ‘‘ things go so cross ;’’ 
and Mr. Stuart Lane began to exult a little too 
soon, They reached the top of the mountain, 
miles away from any house, and then an accident 
happened. The wagon broke down, and tilted 
them over into a brook. It was a mercy it tilted 
to the left, for, had they gone to the right, they 
would have had an exciting tumble over a preci- 
pice several hundred feet in height. 

Stuart Lane soon recovered himself, and assist- 
ed his companion from the vehicle. She sat down 
on a convenient rock, and looked about upon the 
waste of pine woodlands lighted up by the moon. 

“‘The wagon is broken.” 

“Can you ride?’ Lane asked the young lady. 

Oh, yes.” 

‘But we have no saddle——’ 

*« A blanket will do.”’ 

One horse proved to be lame; the driver was 
obliged to lead that with the valises strapped on 
his back Miss Montgomery was mounted on the 
other beast, the harness was left in the wagon, 
and off they set. 














Presently it began to grow dark; then it 
drizzled ; then they lost their way, and promin- 
aded about in the forest for some time before 
finding the road again. They reached a house 
at last, and there Lane finally induced the owner 
to harness his horses and drive them to their 
destination. 

Perhaps you think they got on nicely after 
that, but the man took a wrong turn when they 
were near the end of their journey, and drove 
them several miles out of their route, so that, 
altogether, it was half-past twelve o’clock before 
they reached Mrs. Sefton’s place 

That lady chanced to be up late, writing let- 
ters. She heard the wagon stop before the en- 
trance. She was not expecting Miss Montgomery 
for a couple of days yet, and did not look for 
her brother till a fortnight later; so her surprise 
can be imagined when she opened the outer doors, 
and by the light of the candle she held, saw her 
governess and her Wandering Jew of a relative. 

She kissed them both, dragged them into the 
house, woke some of the servants to prepare 
supper, and then returned to her guests. 

‘« Now, if you please,’’ said she, ‘‘ where did 
you both drop from ?”’ 

“The top of the mountain,’ replied Miss 
Montgomery, coolly. ‘If you will permit me, 
I shall be glad to go at. once to my room, Iam 
not hungry, and find myself a little tited.’’ 

Mrs. Sefton Went away herself with the young 
lady, and presently returned to her brother, and 
after expressing her pleasure at securing him 
again, said, 

“It must have been an awful bore to you, 
having a strange damsel flung on you in that 
way.’ 

‘Oh, no, I did not mind,” he answered, lan- 
guidly. 

She pretended to be looking the other way, 
but she watched him like a lynx—oh! no, some 
creature keener than that—like a woman! “I 
detest young ladies who meet with adventures,” 
said she. ‘‘I am disappointed in Miss Montgo- 
mery.” 

‘“‘ Really, I think you are somewhat unreason- 
able,” he replied. ‘I don’t see that it was her 
fault the traiu broke down.” 

‘‘ All the same, governesses shouldn’t indulge 
in romantic incidents,’ said she. ‘ But, come, 
there is Thomas to say supper is ready.” 

‘Don’t you think Miss Montgomery might 
eat something, if it was sent to her room?” Lane 
asked. 

‘*‘ Hannah will attend to that,” returned Mrs. 
Sefton, dryly, and began to speak of other things. 

But presently talk about the children brought 
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up Miss Montgomery’s name again, and Stuart, 
who, in general, never asked questions, was cu- 
rious to know where his sister had met her. 

‘*She was the children’s day-governess last 
winter, when I was in town,’’ replied his sister. 
«« She was highly recommended to me. I engaged 
her to come out this summer. I liked her very 
much. But, dear me, if she is going to have 
adventures befall her!’’ Mrs. Sefton lifted her 
hands, and groaned. 

‘I should say you were fortunate to have 
found such a lady,’’ returned he, almost irrita- 
bly. ‘She is certainly one of the most charming 
women I have met in an age, and very handsome, 
too.” 

‘* Oh, yes, highly cultivated—nice as poszible,”’ 
drawled Mrs. Sefton. ‘But handsome? Now, 
really, do you think so?”’ 

‘*T should not think there could be two opinions 
ebout that,’’ said he, in what his sister always 
called “his high and mighty tone.” 

‘Dear me!’ said she. ‘‘ Well, that’s a mis- 
fortune, too, for a governess. Lucky there are 
no young men in this wilderness. Of course, you 
don’t count, for you are proof against all the 
wiles and fascinations of the sex.” _ 

Stuart Lane could not have told why, but he 
had seldom felt more irritated with his sister in 
his whole life. He was almost inclined to think 
that she had grown sharp and disagreeable during 
the year of his absence. But they talked on for 
some time, and he forgot the sensation, except 
when now and then up came Miss Montgomery’s 
name, and whenever this happened, Stuart found 
Mrs. Sefton unsatisfactory. After awhile she 
sent him to bed; she was sure he must be tired, 
and the children would be certain to wake him 
early. 

As she passed Miss Montgomery's door, after 
accompanying Stuart to his room, Mrs. Sefton 
paused, perceived that a light was still burning, 
and knocked. 

*« You dreadful girl,”’ she said, as she entered, 
“not ready for bed yet, and it is all sorts of 
hours |" 

«The quiet seemed so pleasant, that I entirely 
forgot the night was made for sleep,” the young 
lady replied. ‘It is so nice to get into the 
country again.” 

«Even in my house!’’ langhed Mrs. Sefton. 
‘*T hope you are not so cross as you were awhile 
ago. I know what vexed you, Miss. You think 
I told you a fib.” 

No answer. 

«But I didn’t. When I left town, I did not 
expect Stuart this summer. He only decided a 
few weeks since to come back to America.’’ 


‘which offended you last winter. 





Miss Montgomery yawned very prettily, put- 
ting two white fingers over her lips; but she 
yawned, unmistakeably. 

«« Now you'll hate him forever, because I talked 
nonsense to you last winter,” cried Mrs. Sefton. 
“IT shall have to tell you a secret to make you 
treat him decently.’’ 

Miss Montgomery was unbraiding her hair, 
and suddenly looked sleepy. 

‘« He’s caught at last—at least I think so,’’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Sefton. ‘‘ He never really tells any- 
thing; but I made it out. 1 don’t know if he’s 
engaged; but it will come to that, I am sure, 
T can’t tell you another word ; but you will know 
now that I have had to renounce my romance, 
Now, you'll 
agree not to snub him, won’t you?” 

«T like him very much,” said Miss Montgom- 
ery, heartily; ‘“‘and I shall feel safe, since I am 
sure you are not plotting and planning. Go to 
bed, wretched hostess! keeping your unfortunate 
dependent up all night! A nice way to begin 
with a poor, lone, friendless governess! Aren't 
you ashamed of yourself!” 

«And a pretty beginning you make in your 
duties,’’ retorted Mrs. Sefton; ‘accusing your 
patroness of trying to persecute you before you 
have been two hours in her house. A model in- 
structress for young children you are likely to 
prove! How obedient and respectful you will 
teach them to be to their widowed mother.” 

«* A widowed donkey !”’ cried Miss Montgomery ; 
and then they both laughed in an insane fashion, 
and talked nonsense for full twenty minutes 
more. 

After that, they got discussing other matters, 
in regard to mutual friends, and the clock in the 
hall struck fearful hours before they remembered 
to go to bed. Perhaps they would not have gone 
even when they did; but, somehow, Mrs. Sefton 
again suddenly flung her brother’s name into the 
conversation, and then Miss Montgomery became 
conscious once more of her sleepiness and fatigue. 

She drove Mrs. Sefton out, and would talk no 
more; so they kissed and parted. The lady of 
the house retired to the privacy of her own cham- 
ber, and once there, she nodded her head many 
times, and laughed heartily. 

Stuart Lane had the reputation with his sister, 
as another gentleman of my acquaintance has 
with his, of being a very lazy fellow, especially 
where early rising was concerned. But he seemed, 
at the commencement of this visit. inclined to re- 
deem his character in that respect, for he was up 
and out the next morning sometime before break- 
fast. J 

As his reward, if he wanted one, he encoun. 
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ered Miss Montgomery, sitting on a garden- things behind Miss Montgomery’s back, always 
bench, and already surrounded by her pupils, ; put, too, in that most aggravating form, as asort of 
three pretty little girls, with eyes like young ; supplement to some encomium she had just passed 


fawns. 
their uncle with caresses, and tried to look as if 
they did not expect wonderful presents, though 
their faces had that delightful anticipation stamp- 
ed all over them in capital letters. For some mo- 
ments Lane could not get an opportunity to do 
more than address a morning salutation to the 
governess; but at last he bade the children go in 
search of Hannah, and demand a huge box which 
he had entrusted to her care for their benefit. 
Miss Montgomery seemed inclined to follow 
them; but he went on talking so fast, that she 
could not without being rude. He asked after 
her health. She looked fresh as a daisy, and per- 
fectly bewitching in her simple white dress, with 
a red shawl thrown about her shoulders. He 
laughed over their past night’s adventures, point- 
ed out lovely views to her, made her walk to the 


brow of the hill to see one still more lovely, and, - 


altogether, managed to detain her fora good while. 

At last, Mrs. Sefton sent a servant to warn 
them that breakfast was getting cold, and they 
went in, to be well scolded, in a playful way, for 
their neglect of hours, and disregard of the regu- 
lations of a properly ordered household. 

During the next few weeks life settled down 
into a quiet but very agreeable routine. Mrs. 
Sefton was usually occupied of a morning, for she 
owned the iron-mills, and chose to know exactly 
what her manager was doing; and though he was 
a faithful man, with much experience in his busi- 
ness, she had rather the better head of the two. 

Miss Montgomery and the children were busy 
over the lessons till luncheon, and Stuart either 
aided his sister in her correspondence, or got 
through the early hours as best. he might, in the 
companionship of a work he was busy over. He 
was writing the account of his travels in some im- 
possible region, and the book would be his third 
literary effort; the preceding ones having been 
successful enough to make this looked for with 
interest by the reading public at large. 

They were very delightful weeks, though now 
and then Stuart Lane roused himself sufficiently 
to be conscious that they fled wonderfully fast ; 
but he did his best to forget that they must ever 
end. 

Mrs. Sefton was certainly a charming woman 
for any young lady to fall in with, if forced to live 
in other people’s houses, treating her governess 
as a friend instead as a dependent. Yet Stuart 
was not satisfied with his sister. For the first 
time in his life it dawned upon his mind that she 
was deceitful, She often said little disparaging 
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The cherubs proceeded to overwhelm } on the absent lady. Miss Montgomery was un- 


doubtedly handsome—only she looked proud; 
Miss Montgomery was agreeable, but secretive. 
Else she would get back to the subject of that 
night drive across the mountains, and renew her 
blame of maidens who met with adventures. 

It appeared that Mrs. Sefiqgn had known her 
for years, though it had chanced that she was 
living South when Stuart was in America. Had 
she been governess there? Well, Mrs. Sefton 
was not sure—governess, or living with relations. 
Indeed, she believed it was that. Miss Mont- 
gomery must have quarreled with them. Mrs. 
Sefton did not like girls who quarreled with their 
relatives. But, indeed, she could not tell much, 
Helen was so secretive. It was no use for Stuart 
to ask questions. Mrs. Sefton always irritated 
him by repeating that remark. 

««She’s so secret:ve. I’ve told you so fifty 
times.” 

«‘ Seventy-five at least !” her brother at length 
exclaimed, almost crossly, and determined that he 
would never again hold a conversation with his 
sister in regard to the lady. 

But she was always as sweet as honey to her 
children’s instructress, and deferred to her opin- 
ions more than she often did to those of any 
person about her. It seemed to Stuart that she 
was only affraid the governess might leave her. 
He was a good deal.troubled by these inconsis- 
tencies, so unexpectedly discovered in his sister’s 
character—flaws of a sort he could not easily 
pardon. It looked almost as if, unconsciously to 
herself, she was envious of her companion’s beauty 
and varied acquirements: and Stuart could not 
bear to believe this. He had always thought 
Jane so noble and generous, her faults (and they 
were numerous enough) far removed from that 
too common form of human frailty, the weakness 
of not being able heartily to admire a sister wo- 
man. 

Stuart and the young lady were on the most 
friendly terms. Sometimes, in a vague way, he 
would be troubled by an idea that she was too 
easy and unconcerned in her manner; treating 
bim as if he were one of those animals who are 
no longer of importance in feminine eyes—a mar- 
ried man. He might have been less astonished 
at this could he have heard sundry confidences 
Mrs. Sefton bestowed upon her governess con- 
cerning his growing interest in some mysterious 
female in some unknown place—confidence re- 
sumed at intervals away into the summer, and 
finally winding up with the announcement that 
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she should not be surprised if Stuart were mar- 
ried before another year went out. 

Ah, well, it was autumn when Stuart Lane 
really woke, and discovered that he had been 
living in a dream all through the golden summer. 
He woke suddenly, too, and with a shock which 
chilled him to his very soul, and it was his sis- 
ter who roused him. 

He was going back to New York for a time, to 
superintend the. publication of his book, and 
only the day before that set for his departure 
Mrs. Sefton abruptly asked him if he had not 
lately noticed # change in Miss Montgomery. 
He denied the fact, but he fibbed in so doing, 
for he had been haunted by the idea that she 
seemed preoccupied and oppressed. 

‘Then you must be blind,’’ said Mrs. Sefton, 
indignantly. ‘So like a man, never to see any- 
thing! Do you know, I think—mind, she has 
not said a word—I hate secretive girls. Oh, 
dear me, where was I?” 

‘I’ve not the least idea,’ returned Stuart, 
dryly. 

«Ah, you’re deaf as well as blind,” pro- 
nounced the aggravating woman, with delightful 
complacency. ‘All the same; I shall goon. I 
do believe Helen Montgomery is trying to make 
You know 


up her mind to marry old Atchinson. 
he proposed to her twice—he told me so him- 
self. She couldn’t abide him; but, la, people 
will do anything for money ; and, after all, it 


” 


would be very suitable, I am sure 

She stopped, for Stuart was fairly glowering 
at her. 

‘*T am ashamed to hear you express such sen- 
timents, even in jest,’ said he. ‘If that is the 
advice you give a young lady, I think, at least, 
she would be better away from the effect of your 
example.” 

‘‘La!”’ cried Mrs. Sefton again; but she ad- 
dressed the vacant walls, for Stuart had left the 
room. ‘‘ La!’’ she repeated the third time, ‘‘how 
very nice!’? And down she sai, and laughed 
till she cried The next piece of wickedness she 
perpetrated was telling Helen Montgomery that she 
trusted she would be very kind and sympathetic 
with Stuart, for he appeared depressed, and the 
affectionate sister feared that some disappoint- 
ment might have come to him in that mysterious 
love affair of which she had so often talked to 
the governess in an animated, but vague and 
sketchy manner. 

Miss Montgomery did not show herself as 
sympathetic as she might have been expected to 
do, considering that Mrs. Sefton treated her as 
a confidant, and asked her to share her troubles. 
The young lady was busy with some intricate 








bit of lace-embroidery—had her head turned 
away from Mrs. Sefton, in order to catch the 
full light on her work, and did noi once look up, 
and answered so coldly and briefly, that at last 
ker hostess appeared to lose patience ‘a little. 

‘‘Tam afraid I am wearying you,’’ said she, 
with a politeness so extreme that it was plain 
she must be angry. ‘I forgot that Stuart is 
only my brother—naturally his happiness or suf- 
fering.cannot be of any great importance to you.”’ 

Now Miss Montgomery did turn from the win- 
dow; she was quite pale, and her eyes flashed 
ominously. 

“If I were you, Jane,’”’ said she, ‘‘I would 
be ashamed of that speech.” 

Mrs. Sefton bent her head as if proceeding at 
once to obey her companion’s injunction; but if 
Miss Montgomery had not been too much occu- 
pied trying to appear composed, she would have 
seen that Mrs. Sefton’s face was brimming over 
with mischief, and interise enjoyment at her own 
success. 

‘‘ Don’t be vexed, Helen,” she said; presently. 

“IT am vexed,” Helen answered. “You have 
no right to accuse me of indifference to anything 
which concerns you, or your—or yours.”’ 

“T never will again,’ murmured Mrs. Sefton, 
in a voice which faltered a little, though, if 
Helen could have listened, she might have dis- 
covered that the emotion was caused by sup- 
pressed laughter. 

Miss Montgomery began rolling up her work. 

** It would break my heart to have Stuart made 
unhappy,’ pursued Mrs. Sefton, and now her 
voice was earnest enough. “Do try to console 
me, that’s a.dear.”’ 

‘What can I say?” returned Miss Montgo- 
mery, impatiently. ‘It is quite possible you 
are distressing yourself without reason. You say 
that your brother has not really confided in you ; 
there may be nothing in the least wrong.” 

“Oh, there is, I know there is,’’ sighed Mrs. 
Sefton. ‘It seems odd to me that any woman 
could help valuing him. But, dear me, women 
are such fools. I suppose this girl is like you— 
a sort of icicle—else she’s a flirt.”’ 

«Then he is better rid of her,” said Helen. 
‘“« As for my underrating Mr. Lane, as you have 
hinted, it is not true. He is one of the noblest, 
best men I ever met; a man of whose love any 
woman might be proud.” ; 

She began calmly, and ended in a sort of rage. 

“Don’t be angry,” pleaded Mrs. Sefton. 

**I must go and write some letters,’ said 
Helen; and out of the room she went, unable 
longer to retain any appearance of composure. 
And again Jane Sefton sat down and laughed, in 
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spite of the pain and anxiety from which she 
had just declared herself suffering so acutely. 

Before the day was over, Miss Montgomery and 
Stuart Lane chanced to meet out in the shrub- 
beries. At first there was a certain constraint 
between them, as there had been for several days. 
But seeing how pale ahd troubled he looked, wo- 
man-like she felt an irresistible desire to com- 
fort him, and was as nice as possible. Before 
either of them knew it, he was telling her of the 
beautiful dream which for weeks and weeks had 
been growing up in his soul—a dream ‘vhose 
brightness had lately been disturbed. 

Helen Montgomery (still not understauding 
that she was the object of his vision) was so busy 
subduing every trace of the cruel pain which cut 
like a knife through her soul, that she could 
scarcely hear his words, and he mistook her man- 
ner for surprise and resentment, 

“Tf you could only give me a hope,”’ he cried. 
‘‘Ah, Iam sure you cguld never make up your 
mind to do what you have been contemplating— 
to marry that old man! As if money——’”’ 

fle stopped abruptly. She was angrier than 
she had been in many a day, 

‘Permit me,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘to undeceive 
you! What do you mean? ‘I have money enough. 
I am not very rich, but not poor. Jane has told 
you, of course, that I teach the children be- 
cause I love them; and as she is a little embar- 
rassed this year, she is glad to be at no expense 
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for them. And I like to live with her because my 
aunt has to stay in Florida on account of her 
health. I think you are very impertinent. I—” 

She could get no further. He had been fur- 
ious at first, and they had gone very near a quar- 
rel. He began to understand now. They reached 
an explanation, incoherent but satisfactory. Miss 
Montgomery discovered that she was the person 
who had inspired his dream, and he discovered 
that she had only been trying not to care for 
him, because she believed that his heart and 
fancy were elsewhere. 

Then that wicked Mrs. Sefton came wandering 
down into the shrubberies, humming a tune as 
innocently as a robin could have done. They 
both flew at her, but she was perfectly cool, and 
explained, 

‘Well, I told no fibs! I said Stuart was in 
love. Nobody knows that now better than you, 
Helen Montgomery. I said I believed Mias Mont- 
gomery had received, or would soon receive, an 
offer of marriage from arich man. Can you deny 
that she has, Stuart Lane ?”’ 

Then, suddenly, she began to kiss them both, 
and admitted that it had long been her pet dream 
to have them know and love one another. When 
Fate so kindly aided her wishes by making them 
acquainted in a fashion so romantic, she had been 
in a state of delight which now reached its cli- 
max, or would on their wedding-day ; and that, I 
may as well tell you, arrived before winter. 





A WINTER EVENING PICTURE. 


BY MRS. HELEN A. MANVILLE. 


Upon the Earth’s white, shrouded breast, 
The silent feet of night are prest; 

And many a wondrous gem 
Flashes its rare, scintillent light, 
Across our half-bewildered sight, 

From out her garment’s hem. 


The moon, drawn in her shining car, 
Her ’kerchief fastened with a star, 
And edged with golden lace, 





Half seems, in her imperial track, 
To pause the moment, looking back 
With kindly, smiling face. 


Cloud-ships drift slowly o’er the blue, 
The signal-lights oft gleaming through, 
The lamys the angels light. 

Oh, fair the picture that I see, 
Hung in the blue dome over me, 
This beauteous winter night. 





“NO HOME.” 


BY HELEN 


“No Home?” Say you so, ye who roll in your splendor? 
Past those who are bowed by a weight of distress ; 

Who shrink from the voice that implores you to render 
A mite to the poor from the stores you possess? 


“No Home?” Ask of Him, who is now watching o'er thee, 
Who ever takes note of the frail sparrow’s fall ; 


A. RAINS. 


That mansion prepared in the kingdom of glory, 
Though studded with diamonds, is open to all. 


And those who appear with “lamps trimmed and burning,” 
The high and the lowly, the rich and the poor, 

Find youth, like the flush of the morning returning, 
And fi of pi tasted before, 


tai 








ALICE STANLEY’S VALENTINE. 


BY ANNA 


MORRIS. 


‘“‘Sister Atce!’’ called a clear, childish voice. } star after star began to twinkle, till soon the whole 


Sister Alice, obedient to the summons, came to 
the window where her little sister, Minnie Stan- 
ley, stood looking out. A prettier face, or figure, 
it would be difficult to imagine. Alice Stanley 
was more than pretty; she was intelligent, cul- 
tured, and even-tempered. She never thought of 
herself, when the happiness, or even pleasure, of 
others was involved. Hence she came forward 
now, putting down the book she had been read- 
ing. 

‘* What is it, Minnie, dear ?’’ she said. 

‘*T am trying to find a star,” replied the child, 
artlessly, ‘‘so that I may wish. Jenny Brooks 
taught me how.”’ 

‘It is rather too early to see the stars yet,” 
said Alice. ‘The sun has just set. See the 
after-glow in the sky. But ah! there’s the new 
moon.” 

“Oh, yes! and a tiny bit of a star close by it,”’ 
cried the little girl. ‘*Now I will wish,” and 
she repeated, eagerly, 


“Star light, star bright. 

First star I’ve seen to-night ; 

I wish I could, I wish I might, 
Have the wish I wish to-night!” 


Then she stood a moment in silence, and with 
a long breath of relief, said, ‘‘ Milton,’’ in a tone 
of great satisfaction. 

Alice laughed. It was a pleasure to hear her 
laugh. Her laugh was like the tinkle of silver 
bells. 

‘*What has Milton to do with the wish?” she 
said. 

«Oh, that’s the way !’’ said Minnie, with much 
gravity. ‘‘Jenny Brooks said I was to say the 
verse ; then wish, and then say the name of some 
poet; and she told me that Milton was a poet. 
He was one, wasn’t he? She wasn’t making fun 
of me, was she?’ Then she looked up to her 
sister, quite gravely, and said, ‘‘ Now you wish, 
Alice. Didn’t you know how, when you were a 
little girl?’ she asked, compassionately. 

“Oh. yes!’’ said Alice. ‘I know how, only 
instead of saying. ‘Milton,’ I put my finger on 
my lips, and went about until I could get some 
one to ask me if I had wished. But I think your 
way is an improvement.’’ 

Then some one called Minnie, who ran away, 
leaving Alice still looking at the fast-darkening 
sky. The seene was one of exceeding beauty, for 
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firmament seemed palpitating. But she scarcely 
seemed to heed what she saw. Her thoughts 
were not on the scene before her. Her sister's 
simple faith, that a star had the power to grant 
her wish, had brought back some memory of her 
own childish days. With a smile and a sigh she 
repeated the rhyme, and then murmured softly 
to herself, ‘Let Dr. Cranston send me a Valen- 
tine to-morrow.” 

As she spoke, even though all alone, her virgin 
cheeks were dyed with blushes. If the gentle- 
man in question had been listening, and had over- 
heard her, she could not have colored more 
vividly. Frightened at her temerity, she turned 
hastily away, and ran down tothe lighted parlors 
below. 

At the same hour Dr. Henry Cranston, the 
gentleman whose name she had used, was visit- 
ing his aunt and cousins, on his return from 
some patients, His professional duties seldom 
left him much time for friendly calls, and though 
warmly welcomed by the elder members of the 
family, the youngest, a little girl of three years, 
considered him sufficiently a stranger to justify 
her in being rather timid. 

Her sister's persuasive appeals to know whether 
she loved Cousin Harry, were met, therefore, 
with calm silence. But Dr. Cranston himself, 
rising soon after to take his leave. said, playfully, 

‘* What can I do, little Alice, that we may be 
better friends next time ?”’ 

“Oh,” she cried, suddenly relaxing, and to 
the amusement of all present, ‘‘ send me a Valen- 
tine to-morrow, Sister says, it’s St. Valentine’s 
Day, and I’ve never had a Valentine yet.” 

Of course, he promised compliance, and on his 
way home, purchased one for the occasion, bril- 
liant in gold, and color, and lace fret-work, a very 
paragon of a Valentine, as he thought, for a little 
girl. 

Arrived at his office, he found several letters 
requiring his attention, and among them was a 
note from Alice Stanley, asking the title of a book 
on drawing, which he had recently recommend- 
ed to her. 

The note contained but half a dozen lines, yet 
it occupied him longer than all the rest. He 
read and re-read it, looking lovingly at the deli- 
eate, lady-like handwriting, and at last, with a 
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sudden impulse, kissing the hot-pressed, scented 
paper. 

The answer seemed very difficult to write, but 
at length it was finished and carefully revised. 
“That is cool and business-like enough,” he 
muttered, rather bitterly. ‘‘ She will never dream 
how presumptuous I am. If she did, rich and 


courted as she is, I suppose she would never‘ 


speak to me again.’’ And he reached up to a 
pigeon-hole in his desk, for an envelope. 

*¢ How I wish I dared write her a letter, full 
of the love and devotion I feel for her,’’ he said, 
pausing, with the envelope still in his hand. 
«« But it would never do for me, a young doctor, 


just struggling into a practice, to speak of love } 


to the daughter of Ralph Stanley, the million- 
aire. True, [ am her father’s family physician, 
and as such am treated with every courtesy. But 
I owe even that position to chance. If I had not 
been accidentally near Mr. Stanley when he fell 
on the ice, and was so badly injured, I should 
never have held this enviable position. Their 
former physician had just moved away, and they 
were satisfied with my skill, and they have ever 
since employed me. I would be a madman to 
presume on their kindness.” And he sighed. 

‘«No, I must wait until I can at least support 
a wife,’’ he added, after awhile; ‘‘and in the 
meantime some one else will carry off the prize.” 
And he sighed again. 

He sat for a few minutes in moody silence, 
then, rousing himself, said, ‘‘ Now for little 
Alice’s Valentine,’’ and drew forth the daintily- 
embossed sheet he had chosen. 

‘* I suppose it must have some verses to make 
it complete,’ he thought, and again took up his 
pen. 

One could see, however, by the tender light in 
his face, as he wrote, that it was of the larger 
Alice that he was thinking, rather than of the little 
one. 

Three or four verses, and he had finished. 

‘A rather poor attempt,” was his comment; 
** but it will have to answer.” 

Just then the office-bell rang. It was an 
urgent summons from one of his patients, and 
he hurriedly made his preparations. As he was 
leaving his office, his eyes fell on his letters. 
‘These must go to-night ; I will mail them my- 
self,” he said, and, hasiily slipping them into 
their envelopes, posted them, on his way to his 
patient. 

Many were the Valentines addressed to Miss 
Alice Stanley, fer she was a universal favorite. 
She had received quantities every year, -ever 
since she could recollect. She took, therefore, 
but a passing interest in them. Towards night, 


‘ however, one was handed her, which brought 
the quick color to her cheeks, and set her heart 
thropbing wildly. It was only a common letter, 
as it seemed at first, with a plain white envelope; 
but Alice recognized the free, manly writing she 
had so often seen in prescriptions during her 
father’s illness; and thinking to herself, at first, 
‘‘Dr. Cranston has sent me the title of that 
book,’’ she opened it, quietly. But the moment 
her eyes fell on what was within, a blush, as 
we have said, dyed her pretty face. No title of 
a drawing-book was sufficient to send the blood 
}in such waves to her cheeks, or to cause her 
} maidenly dress to rise and fall so rapidly above 
her bosom, 

Fortunately she was alone, and had no one to 
notice her confusion. To her unbounded aston- 
ishment, the envelope contained a small, byt 
very elegant Valentine; and on the blank page 
was written, in the same well-known hand, 





* Many thanks, oh! gentle lady, 
For those gracious words of thine, 
Bidding me, in accents kindly, 
Be thy welcome Valentine. 
Long and well as I have loved thee, 
Dear as is thy sweet behest; 
No such liberty I'd venture, 
Were it not thine own request. 


But emboldened by that mandate, 
By the look and smile you gave; 

Now indeed I'll sue with ardor, 
And a greater boon I'll crave. 


Long and well, I’ve loved thee, Alice, 
Loved thee, fervently and true ; 

When me meet, will not you whisper, 
* Harry, dearest, J love you.’” 


Critics might have thought the rhymes were 
not as finished as they should be, considering the 
} beauty of the fair girl who read them; and cer- 

tainly Dr. Cranston would have taken more care 
with them, if he had known who wag to peruse 
them. But Alice saw no deficiencies in the verses. 
“It is true, I do love him,” she said, softly, 
with a caressing movement of her hand, over the 
little messenger of such glad tidings. ‘I think 
I have loved him,’’ she whispered to herself, 
blushing again, ‘‘almost ever since I first saw 
him ; but he is so grave and wise, I never thought 
he would care for me.’’ And she, too, first look- 
} ing stealthily around, kissed her letter. 
; ‘But how could he know that ] wished him 
to send me a Valentine ?"’ she said, after awhile, 
¢ 





as she thought of her last night’s wish. ‘No 
one heard me, and he thanks me for the permis- 
sion to send it! I shall be inclined to believe in 
the doctrine that kindred spirits can meet and 


commune, though their earthly tenements may be 


§ far distant from each other, Dear Harry |’ and 
; she kissed the Valentine a second time. 

? She seemed lost in thought for a moment. 
; Then she said, with her finger under her chin, 
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“But what am I todo? Wait until we meet, I 
suppose, and then Monsieur le Doctuer,’’ she 
added, saucily, a sudden gayety breaking all 
over her pretty fac, ‘it will depend upon where 
we meet, whether I comply with your request. 
Not if it is in the street, or in a crowd, I fancy.” 

Meanwhile, the day had been a busy one for 
Dr. Cranston, and it was again evening before he 
opened his letters. 

Among them was a note, from his cousin, little 
Alice’s older sister. 

“What could possess you,’’ it said, ‘‘to send 
an envelope addressed to Alice, with only the 
inclosed paper in it? She thought it her Valen- 
tine, and was much disappointed.” 

Dr. Cranston opened the paper referred to. It 
was his note to Miss Stanley, giving the title of 
the book. 

Inan instant he comprehended all, and knew 
that his Valentine had gone to Alice Stanley, by 
mistake. 

**A pretty piece of business!’’ he exclaimed, 
jumping, from his seat, and running his hand 
wildly through his hair, a habit of his when excit- 
ed. Then he began to pace up and down the room. 
“Tt is easy enough to send little Alice another 
Valentine. But how explain to Miss Stanley?” 

He stopped, smoothed his chin in thought, re- 
sumed his chair, put his elbows on the table, and 
rested his face in his hands, and so turned it all 
over. But he could arrive at no conclusion. 

Again his bell roused him, and on opening the 
door, he found Mr. Stanley’s footman. 





** Please, sir,’’ said the man, ‘‘ Come at once to 
Mr. Stanley’s. Miss Minnie is quite unwell.” 

Dr. Cranston soon arrived at his destination, 
and was ushered into the parlor, while the foot- 
man went to announce his arrival. 

The rooms were dimly lighted, and the doctor 
at first thought them vacant; but a slight figure 
now rose from the fireside, and advanced toward 
him. 

In a moment he recognized Alice Stanley, and 
was thinking awkwardly enough what apology 
he could make for his blunder about the Valen- 
tine, when, to his bewilderment, she put both 
hands into his, and said, frankly, but with down- 
cast eyes, 

‘«T do not quite understand your Valentine, 
but it has made me very happy.” 

Could he believe his senses? Was he insane. 
orin adream? But before he could rally his 
faculties, he was called to see his little patient, 
and had to leave the room. 

But he had another interview with Alice, as 
soon as he left the sick-room, where little Minnie 
was suffering from nothing worse than a slight 
catarrh. Alice was at first rather shocked, when 
she found that it was only by mistake, that she 
had received her precious Valentine. But the 
ardor and earnestness, perhaps also the eloquence 
of the doctor, soon reconciled her to it all. They 
had a hearty laugh over their mutual explana- 
tions, and Alice was even induced, before her 
lover left the house, an hour or more after, to 
repeat correctly the last line of his VaLENTINE. 





THE OLD BROWN HOUSE BY THE RIVER. 


BY ALINE LEIGH. 


On! the old brown house by the river, 
*Twas there that I was born; 

And there the birds sing sweetest, 
As they wake me in the morn. 


Oh! the old brown house by the river, 
Where I passed my childhvod days, 
And studied with my sisters, 
Or joined their merry plays. 


But the old brown house by the river, 
They left it long ago; 

And I am left to dwell there, 
With head as white as snow. 


And ’twas there my angel mother, 
To Heaven took her flight, 

And left her boy zo lonely, 
One sad, sad winter night. 


And then my father followed; 
He had not long to wait, 





In the old brown house by the river, 
Where the willow hangs over the gate. 


Then the old brown house was lonely, 
Till I brought my bonny Kate 

To the old brown house by the river, 
Where the willow hangs over the gate, 


*T'was there we passed such happy hours, 
Our children there were born ; 

And these we gave to God’s dear care, 
On each returning morn. 


But our children long have left us, 
Have left us here alone, 

And we are waiting to be called 
To our bright and heavenly home. 


And we fee! the time is drawing near, 
And we have not long to wait, 

In the old brown house by the river, 
Where the willow hangs over the gate. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 73. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Into a pretty dwelling, just wiihin the fash- 
ionable verge of aristocratic residences in Lon- 
don, young Walton Hurst, had introduced his 
young wife only a few days befure Lady Rose 
came up to London. Brought up in a dainty 
little cottage, under the sheltering trees her 
father had planted on the estate when only a 
gardener’s boy, she had felt the transition from 
that lowly home to the great mansion with a 
shock that no power of hers could subdue. With 
that cottage almost in sight of the great man- 
sion, her heart was always turning to it as the 
wild bird, looking out from its gilded cage, yearns 
for its nest in the woods. 











After awhile her young husband had left his 
home, and for a year had been with her travel- 
ing on the Continent. Ruth Hurst, so late the 
gardener’s daughter, sweet and bright as the 
flowers in her father’s care, free as the birds that 
slept among his roses, came back changed in 
manner, subdued in speech, but in fact the same 
ardent, impulsive, generous creature, she had 
ever been. 

Hurst had found the taming of this forest-bird 
far more difficult than it had been to win her. 
Self-distrustful and sensitive, she felt oppressed 
by the burden of his greatness, frightened by 
the duties imposed on her rank. He might for- 
get her origin, but she never could; and to her 
dying day thoug':t more of the scented violets 
that grew by the porch of her old home, than of 
the family diamonds that made her head ache 
with their weight, and frightened her with the 
brilliancy of their fires. 

There was nothing awkward or coarse about 
this young wife, for her very inexperience had 
the charm of graceful simplicity. But the tra- 
ditions of her family had been those of absolute 
servitude to the great house into which she had 
married; and all the national ideas of caste had 
been so thoroughly imbued in her mind that she 
could not fling them off. She never could look 
upon her secret entrance into society, for which 
she felt herself unfitted, otherwise than as an, 
As the gardener’s daughter, pretty ! 





offence. 


Ruth Jessup had been independent in a class to 
which she was superior; bright, beautiful, and 
free as the birds she loved to feed; but a great 
and absorbing love had lured her out of this 
tranquil life; and through the gates of a secret 
marriage she had passed into another sphere, 
which was all the more embarrassing, because of 
the grandeur to which she had been so close all 
her life, that its importance became a sort of re- 
ligion to het. ‘ 

teluctantly, almost sadly, this young wife had 
returned to England, and was now hovering 
around the drawing-room window, watching for 
her husband’s return. 

A bright picture that young creature made, 
standing there with ferns and tangled vines, trail- 
ing their delicate leafiness around her, in place 
of all other draperies, except waves of floating 
lace, which hovered among them like frost-work 
in a flower-garden. Bright colors were natural 
to Ruth as crimson feathers are to a cardinal-bird. 
The rich tints of her complexion, the purplish 
bloom upon her black hair, the coral red of her 
exquisite mouth, all required depth and rare 
warmth in her surroundings. She had all these 
in her pretty dwelling: draperies that seemed 
woven from crimson rose-leaves; carpets like 
wood-moss, strewn with coral; tables glowing 
with the mosaics of old Rome, or rich with the 
clouded malachite of Russia. All these things 
were in harmony with the young wife lingering 
at the window. The light fell with a kindling 
glow upon her bent head, with its waves and 
braids of raven hair in which a red rose burned; 
her long, sweeping dress, and her perfect arms 
and neck, upon which the glitter of rubies and 
the gleam of gold shed a barbaric splendor, which 
we love to give to*a gipsy of the old tribes. 

“« He has been gone so long,” sighed the young 
wife, turning restlessly from the window. ‘This 
is because we are in England. When did I wait 
so long before? Oh, in strange lands we were 
never separated. If he walked, I went with 
him ; if he rode, it was never alone. Oh, how 


” 





happy we were, only—only 
Here Ruth sat down and fell into thought ; 
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a sad, sad expression came into her eyes, and 
she shook her head more than once as if debating 
something in her mind. 

** Ah, if his color only would come back. If 
that cough, which he thinks nothing of, were 
gone, these thoughts would never come upon me. 
But he is not the same. Was it the blow that 
cruel, cruel wretch dealt him, when he killed my 
father? Or does he regret. that day when he 
made poor Ruth Jessup his wife? Ah, if I only 
knew, if I only knew.” 

By this time Ruth was at the window again. 
She was very lonely in that pretty home, and 
old memories crowded back upon her with a 
force that made her unusually restless. As she 
looked out upon the street, a figure at the railing 
that closed in the front of the house, attracted 
her attention. It was that of a female, appa- 
rently young, who stood in front of the railing, 
to which she held nervously, while her great, 
wistful eyes were fixed on the window, as if the 
rich picture presented there had fascinated her. 

Ruth did not think of this; for she was quite 
unconscious of the effect of her own picturesque 
beauty. But there was a mournful, hungry Jook 
in those eyes that aroused all her sympathy. To 
her the girl seemed resting there from great 
weariness, and with the quick impulsiveness that 
would have led her from the porch of her father’s 
cottage at a sign of distress, she gave the strange 
girl an eager smile of encouragement, then ran 
to the front door, and flung it open, altogether 
forgetful of her high estate. 

The strange female had seen the smile, but 
hesitated to enter the house, even after the door 
was opened. 
cordially that she came timidly forward, holding 
her breath, and ready to retreat if the smile 
should vanish from that beautiful face. 

**Are you searching for- some one who has 
lived here before ?"’ questioned Ruth, a little em- 
barrassed by the girl’s wondering look. 

** No, my lady,” 
‘ stopped because I 


The young wife beckoned her so 


was the low answer. “T only 
Indeed it was for a little 





rest I stood there.” 

* Did you want anything? I thought it might 
be something of that kind, and I have so much.”’ 

The girl looked in that bright, eager face, 
struck with wonder that any one should antici- 
pate a want of hers. 

‘* What is the matter? Your face looks so un- 
happy Can you tell me? Or does that look in 
your eyes come from a want that no stranger can / 
meet? There are such wants, I know.” 


The girl was close to the door-step, now. She 


leaned a little forward, and answered in a whis- 
per that made Ruth turn cold. 





‘* Lady, I am starving.” 

Ruth started back, and a faint cry of dismay 
broke from her. This was her first experience 
of poverty, as it exists in a great city, and the 
effect was appalling. 

“Hungry! Starving! 
cruel !”’ 

‘+ It is cruel—miserably cruel 
girl. 

*‘ But that is all over,’’ said Ruth. ‘‘ No one 
shall lack food where Iam. That would be too 
dreadful. Come in awhile; you shall have 
plenty!” 

There was a sort of pleading in the young 
wife’s voice, as if she had been to blame for all 
the trouble this poor girl had known; which 
might have surprised her guest, had she heen less 
occupied with fierce animal want. As it was, 
the girl’s eyes kindled like those of a hungry 
animal, and a wild, eager smile crept over her 
mouth; but she hesitated, and looked down at 
her garments, which were whole and clean, but 
bore pathetic evidence of the care which kept 
them so. 

‘‘T am not fit,’’ she said, with a look of touch- 
ing appeal. 

‘‘T have worn worse garments in my life,”’ said 
Ruth, with a generous impulse, which was hardly 
truthful; for even in her father’s cottage she had 
been daintily, if not richly clad. ‘So your 
dress will trouble no one.” 

The girl pushed back her bonnet of rusty lace, 
and attempted to smooth a mass of ruddy brown 
hair, which it but partially concealed. Ruth 


How strange—how 


”? 


answered the 


smiled in sympathy with this feminine act. 

‘‘That is nice,’’ she said, reaching forth her 
hand, and drawing the stranger into the hall; 
for people began to look at them curiously from 
the street. ‘‘Now you shall tell me all about it, 
and how I can help you.” 

Ruth was passing on, but the girl halted, and 
leaned against a chair; but without presuming to 
sit down. 

“The road to despair is so bleak, and some- 
times so sudden, that one suffers twice in des- 
cribing it. Poverty seemed hard, but it is worse 
than that with us now.” 

‘* Worse than that!” 

“Ah, yes, lady! We have degrees in want, 
as you have in rank. Ours is destitution, sick- 
ness, hunger.”’ 





‘*Ah, I cannot remember ever to have been 
very hungry,”’ said Ruth. 

“‘Then you don’t know what it is!” said the 
girl, looking at the beautiful questioner, as if as- 
tonished that any creature could live, and not 
feel the pangs of hunger. ‘‘ But being hungry 
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one’s self isn’t so bad. It’s seeing others sicken 
and die of it that turns one into stone.” 

«« And have you suffered like that ?”’ 

“Have I, did you ask, my lady? Yes, and 
soon shall again. Father and mother both have 
gone, just withering away to the bone before they 
went.” 

‘*Poor father. Poor mother! I wonder you 
lived after that. How did they become so po>r?”’ 

“They never were rich, only honest working 
people, that had a helping hand now and then 
from a brother in the country—one of the kindest 
men that ever lived; but he was killed more than 
a year ago!’ 

‘* Killed !”’ 

“Yes. Shot down in the park, at Norston’s 
Rest, where he had been a gardener from a boy.” 

“Girl! girl! What is your name?” 

Ruth spoke hoarsely, and below her breath. 
The girl, surprised by these signs of emotion, 
looked at her in amazement before she answered. 

“They called me Ellen Jessup, when we had 
neighbors; but now I have no use for a name. 

‘‘ Jessup—Ellen Jessup! Come in—comt in 
from the hall, I tell you. Why should you be 
standing there, and I here?” 

“¢ My lady!” 

**Do not call me that. Iam only a poor girl, 
lifted out of my station; but able to help you for 
all that.”’ 

The girl looked up in her amazement, and saw 
that tears were filling the eyes she had thought so 
beautiful. 

** How kind you are,”’ she said. 

‘Kind! No, hardly human, or you would 
never have come to this, Ellen Jessup. But there 
is a hereafter !”’ 

Ellen shook her head. The hereafter seemed 
very dark to her, and she answered drearily 
enough. 

‘‘When one is so hungry, she only thinks of 
the time being!’’ 

“Hungry! Come in. 
in, my poor Ellen.” 

Putting out her hand, Ruth seized that of the 
girl, and drew her forward. 

“Come in! Comein. It must be a dreadful 
thing to be hungry, if it fills one’s eyes with such 
wild gloom. Come this way?” 

The drawing-room door was open, and Ruth 
passed through, expecting the girl to follow; but 
after one glance into what seemed like heaven to 
her, the poor creature hung back, and when Ruth 
turned in surprise, held up her hands, pleading. 

**No, no! Not there! I’m not fit.” 

‘*But you must. There is no one here. 
thing on earth to be afraid of. Come in.” 


1 forgot that. Come 


No- 





The girl obeyed, entering the room almost on 
tip-toe, and casting wild, frightened glances 
around, as she stood by the door, not daring to 
sit down or move. All at once she burst into 
tears, and burying her face in the corner of her 
cheap shawl, sobbed out. 

**I—I’m not used to it, and—and it frightens 
me!”’ 

Ruth rolled an easy chair toward her, and, 
forced her against its silken cushions with gentle 
violence. 

‘* Sit there till I see what can be done!”’ 

With that she went into the kitchen, and after 
a little time came back, followed by a servant, 
bearing a well-filled tray. But when he saw the 
person he had been called upon to serve, the tray 
nearly dropped from his hands; and not all the 
thorough training he had received, could keep 
back the scornful expression of surprise that dis- 
torted his face. 

“Set the tray down here,”’ said the young 
mistress, drawing a malachite table toward the 
chair, in which the girl crouched, rather than 
sat. I will do the rest. You need not wait.” 

Ruth was so preoccupied by generous hospi- 
tality, that she gave no heed to the sullen jar 
with which the man set down his tray, and did 
which 
burst forth in a storm of sneers, as soon as he 
reached the basement. 

‘‘What is it? What is hup now, Mr. Stokes ?”’ 
questioned a housemaid, whom that gentleman 
had sometimes condescended to notice. ‘ Ifthere 
is hanything in the scent as I put on my hand- 
kacher this morning that troubles you now, it’s 
the fault of my lady’s maid, who brought it for 
her own use, direct from my lady’s own toilet, 
Still, 
if there’s hanything hoffensive to your hollefac- 
tories, I’ll say ‘no, thank you,’ the next time she 
hoffers.”’ 

“Scent! Handkerchif! Ishould thinkso! As 
if a few drops of hextract of violet, or heven musk, 
which is my abhorrance, could so work a man 
hup. If you want to know what has haggravated 
me—not that I think you care i 

‘Oh, Mr. Stokes !’’ 

‘‘ Well, if there is a symperthising feeling be- 
twéen us, which is my ope, just get a look into 
The door is hopen. Ihadn’t 
the strength to shut it; and see the person I have 
been called upon to serve. 
&@ man give warning at a minute’s notice.” 

The housemaid reache] out her hand, and 
drew her buxom figure to its full height. 

‘«Mr. Stokes, if you gives warning, I do like- 
wise, feeling the hinsult to you more than as if it 


not even hear the muttered discontent 


and gave me a. little just out of kindness. 





the drawing-room. 


It’s enough to make 
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was done to my own self, being so situated. In 
fact, why should we look out for other places, 
seeing we have made up our minds,” 

Mr. Stokes was rather taken aback, not having 
intended to resent the indignity offered to him, 
so far as to sacrifice his place; and feeling that 
the self-immolating housemaid had rather antici- 
pated possibilities, in supposing that he had made 
up his mind. 

‘Regarding that,’ he said, ifa man of con- 
science does not hact without Christian considera- 
tion. The young mistress may have got into such 
abiis in foreign countries, and will learn better 
intime. We must have patience with her. How 
is she to learn if those who know give her hup at 
the first step? It is a subject for consideration. 
When I have made hup my mind, you shall be 
the first to hear of it. I can say no more than 
that.”’ 

«Which I am willing to abide your time, Mr. 
Stokes, and always was, from the first we met.” 
answered the housemaid, smoothing down her 
apron for the twentieth time, and disappearing 
into one of the underground rooms. , 

While this dialogue had been going on down 
stairs, Ruth was busy‘helping her guest to such 
dainty food as she had never perhaps tasted in 
her life. At first, the girl seemed bewildered by 
the beauty of the china, the splendor of silver 
and glass, that accompanied the meal. It was 
with a sort of timid force that she put the first 
morsel into her mouth; but one taste of food was 
enough to arouse the fierce hunger that was prey- 
ing upon her likea fiend. The silver fork no 
longer trembled in her hand, but was used with 
the swift ferocity of a person who had not tasted 
food for days. Paté, delicate birds, bread and 
fruit, disappeared with a rapidity that brought 
fresh tears into Ruth's eyes. The sight of that 
keen appecite satisfying itself, aroused a spirit of 
sympathy in herself. A delicious longing took 
possession of her. She drew a plate toward her 
and began to eat. 

‘*No wonder you like this paté, Ellen, it is so 
nice. A glass of wine, now. You have tasted 
no wine, -and this is something quite rare, I be- 
lieve.” 

Ruth lifted the claret pitcher, and seemed to be 
filling a Venetian glass with liquid rubies as she 
spoke. Ellen took the glass and eyed it, euri- 
ously, before she drank. 

‘*How bright, how beautiful it is,” she said, 
casting a timid glance at her hostess. ‘Oh, 
lady, if this were my heart’s blood I would pour 
it out for you; for you are an angel, and I do 
think this is Heaven !” 

The girl set down her glass, without tasting 


the wine, let her head fall forward, and burst 
into a passion of grateful tears. When she lifted 
her head all the haggard pain had gone out of 
her face, and in its place came gleams of strange, 
wild beauty, that made her poor garments seem 
more poverty-stricken than they had been at 
first. 

*« Ah! now,” said Ruth, and her voice was ful! of 
tercerness. ‘Now I see my father’s look in 
your face.”’ 

The girl lifted her tear-laden eyes, and tried 
to shake the mists from them; for her astonish- 
ment was supreme. 

“ Your father, lady? 

‘Did I not tell you? It seemed to me as if I 
did. But this surprise confuses one. The man 
you spoke of—the good, kind brother, who never 
would let your parents want, was my futher, 
William Jessup. You recognize the name?” 

“Your father? Yours?” faltered the girl, 
losing the little color that food had given her. 
“« Yours ?”’ 

‘« And, of course, you and I are consins. I 
thought you understood that.” 

‘Cousins! And you own it? You speak of 
the shame, as if you did not feel it.” 

‘Shame! Why do you talk in that way, El- 
len? If there is shame anywhere, it lies with 
me. Only I was young, and knew so little about 
my father’s relations. Besides, there was some- 
thing so terrible about that time, I cannot bear 
to think of it.” 

‘*And you are my cousin? I cannot believe 
it. The thought shocks me. Now, that I am no 
longer hungry, and so unfeeling, it seems to me 
as if I had brought some great trouble to your 
door. I will go now, before worse comes of it.’ 

‘*Go where? I must come to you.” 

The girl sank back in the chair, quivering with 
a sudden spasm of pain. 

““Where? I cannot tell you. They were to 
turn us out. Not finding me there, they may 
have mercy on him for another night.” 

“Oh, him? Are you married ?”’ 

A dry laugh seemed to shake its way through 
the tears in Ellen’s voice. 

«Married ?”’ she said, looking down upon her 
mean garments. ‘‘No. Honest men do not seek 





wives in garrets such as they are driving us from. 
The man I speak of is the son of my mother by 
a first husband ; but your uncle, if he was your 
uncle, which I cannot realize, though you say it, 
was fond of him-as if he had been his own son. 
$ But for his long illness we should not have been 
i in this wretched plight. You see, I may have 
$ no home to-morrow.” 

$ There, there, do not turn so white. If God 
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has led you here—and I think he has—it is be- 
cause he means such suffering to end now. I 
have nothing that is not my husband's; but when 
he comes all your troubles will be over. 
angels of Heaven are not more kind.”’ 
Ellen’s face was slow to kindle up under this 
generous promise. She was so used to priva- 
tion that hope took scant growth in her poor, 
worn heart. She was thinking of her brother, 
lying in that garret-room, sick and alone. Only 
a short time back she had been afraid to go home 
with her poor, trembling hands empty, but now 





Hurst looked at his wife, and saw that under 
all her bravery she was trembling from head to 
fgot. He met her piteous glance with a frank 


The { smile, and held out his hand to the young wo- 


man, who stood up like a criminal, waiting for 
sentence. 

‘*You are welcome,” he said, holding the icy 
hand he had taken with a gentle clasp. ‘It was 
kind to seek Ruth out so soon. She will always 
be glad to see you.”’ 

The Duke of St. Ormand, comprehending the 
nature of the scene in an instant, had retreated 


she longed to gather up the fragments of that} to the window, and was examintng the ferns 


costly meal and carry therm to him. 


Ruth saw the expression of intense longing, } 


and misunderstood it. Drawing her own plate 
forward, she began to eat again, saying, 

«We have been talking so long that. everything 
will be cold.” 

Ellen shook her head, and smiled, faintly. 
She understood the gentle ruse. Still she cast 
longing eyes on the food, but had not the courage 
to speak. 

«* At least you will drink a little wine,” ssid 
Ruth, lifting a glass to her own lips. 

Ellen took up her glass and drained it, then 
spoke in desperate haste, 

‘He is sick. In two days I have had nothing 
to give him. May I take some of this ?”’ 

Before Ruth could speak, or reelly understand, 
the outer door opened, and two gentlemen came 
into the drawing-room. Ruth arose from the 
table, crimson all over, face, neck and bosom, 
while her unhappy guest cowered back into her 
chair, white as death, and shivering with strange 
dread. 

Walton Hurst cast one glance from his wife to 
the girl, and, spite of himself, an angry color 
rose to his face; but in an instant it was gone, 
and, with his usual quiet grace, he introduced 
the Duke of St. Ormand to his wife. 

The gardener’s danghter was not a coward, 
though keenly sensitive. The girl, shrinking 
back in that easy-chair, poverty-stricken, scantily 
clothed, but with a certain neatness about her, 
was the nearest relative she had on earth. Her 
color came and went as she received the Duke, 
not with self-possession, that was impossible, but 
with a certain shy, child-like grace, that surprised 





there, as if they had been some new creation to 
him. But a side glance revealed the face of his 
young hostess, flushed with grateful pleasure, 
turned upon her husband, and the picture was 
so fresh and lovely, that he forgot his study of 
the ferns, and stood gazing upon her. 

Ellen Jessup could not answer the kind greet- 
ing given by Hurst, for her voice was so full of 
tears that she dared not make the attempt; but 
she gave him a grateful glance, and glided from 
the room. Ruth followed her. 

«Take this. Be sure and come to-morrow,” 
she whispered, hurriedly, searching in the pocket 
of her dress, and placing a portmonaie into the 
girl's hand. 

Before Ellen could thank her, Ruih had gone 
back to the drawing-room, and stood before her 
husband, and his guest, looking terribly guilty, 
but with a certain child-like defiance in her black 
eyes that both amused and charmed the young men. 

«Your cousin seems to be quite at home with 
you here,” said Hurst, glancing at the table, with 
a smile. 

‘“*No. I could hardly persuade her to come 
in. You would have felt. so sorry for her. It 
was not like an intrusion. [I insisted. It was, I 
am sure, from a premonition, that 1 should have 
noticed her from the first. 
the table there} I know it was all wrong; but she 
was so hungry that I] could not wait. One does 
not think about ceremonies when a human crea- 
ture is famishing. And, oh! Walton, she had my 
father’s eyes.” 

“If she, or any other person, has one drop of 
my wife’s bright blood in her veins, she shall be 
welcome,” said the young husband, taking the 


You are looking at 


and charmed a man to whom the polish of high } hand that Ruth in her earnestness had laid on 


breeding was an every day affair. 


hisarm. ‘ But now, Ruth, you must welcome my 


When this embarrassing little ceremony was ? friend, who is hungry also, though, I fancy, he 


over, Ruth, still blushing, hut less timid than 
she had been, turned to her cousin. 
‘Mr. Hurst, this is my consin, Ellen Jessup, 


the only relative I have left. Ellen, it is my } gave a little sweep with her hands. 


husband.” 


can wait for a regular dinner ”’ 

‘“‘He is welcome,” said Ruth. ‘I am very 
much ashamed of all this confusion.” Here she 
* But if his 


grace wil] excuse it—— 
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“* His grace has nothing to excuse, but much Without money! What was that in her hand? 
to ask pardon for, in this intrusion. Hurst would } Something strangely bright; a book of gold with 
have it that ceremony was unnecessary between } traceries of delicate lace-work, clasped with jew- 
us.”’ els. That was the greatest delusion of all. Never, 
“And so it is,” answered Ruth, brightly. } in her wildest dreams, had she seen anything so 
“Only I wish you had not caught me in the } beautiful. Felt it, too; for it had been so tightly 
midst of my naughty ways.” in the clasp of her fingers that the edges had 
‘“‘If kindliness and a most noble courage are } left a crimson mark there. What was the thing? 
your naughty ways, I would not have lost one of} Ellen turned her face to the wall she was pass- 
them for the world,” answered the Duke, with a} ing with the sly cunning of her imagined in- 
smile that warmed Ruth to the heart. ‘ Indeed, } sanity, and, looking over her shoulder now and 
the little table yonder has taken great dignity in my } then, to make sure that she was not observed, 
estimation. I almost long to dine there mysef.’’ } examined the mysterious thing. It seemed heavy, 
Ruth laughed joyously. but she could not tell why. What did those 
“Indeed, I think you would like it. You can-; jewels clasp in? Her fingers wandered over 
not imagine how our little stolen meal was en- } them, pressed them, but had not touched the 
joyed. I never tasted anything so delicious in } secret spring. It was a glittering toy, aggravat- 
my life—never !’’ ing her as such things had done, over and over 
While she spoke, Ruth was busy gathering some again, in her exhausting dreams. She was tempt- 
tender young fern leaves, and white jesamine } ed to dash it to the ground, and flee from such 
flowers from the window, which she deftly turned } mockeries to the reality of suffering. That she 
into tiny bouquets, holding her head on one side, } could bear, but not the tantalizing shadows that 
and examining the effect of each spray, like a} kept her forever flinging out her arms to clasp 
coquettish bird when some dainty morsel is in } handsful of cold mist. 
reach. One of these she placed in her husband’s Ellen walked on. She would test herself be- 
bution-hole, looking up in his eyes for a sign of } fore flinging this glittering object away. This 
approval. Then she cast a glance at the Duke, } should be a neighborhood well known to her. 
and back again, hesitated a moment, and went } Many a time she had passed that tea-shop, and 
toward him. at the green grocer’s on the corner she had spent 
“Would you like? Would you permit me?’’ {a few pennies on one occasion She would go in 
‘« Will I?’ answered the Duke, bending a little } there and inquire her way, having no other ex- 
that she might arrange the flowers. That mo-}cuse. If the same man was at the counter, 
ment a servant glided into the room, St. Or-} there must be reality in that. 
mand offered Ruth his arm, and these three The girl went into the shop, and there, at the 
went in to dinner, pleasantly, as if they had been } counter, stood the man she remembered: a thin, 
acquainted fifty years. little person, who was weighing out a trifle of 
ginger to a woman who stood waiting. Ellen did 
not stop to ask or answer questions, but turned 
CHAPTER V. sharply, and went out. The things of life were 
Eien Jessup went into the street. The strange } taking stability in her mind. She had looked on 
bewilderment of a dream was around her. She} such articles of food as the shop contained, and 
could not realize her own good fortune, or believe } had no desire for it. The faintness of exhaus- 
the house was real that she had just left. Want } tion had left her, and in its place she felt an ex- 
of food had more than once brought on the same } hilaration which might be coming insanity ; but if 
kind of delirium that she felt now. This was not so, madness and great joy must come close together. 
the first time that a mockery of abundant food} The portmonaie was still in her hand, a real 
and a vision of beautiful objects had cheated her } thing. She began to comprehend that; for ob- 
senses, whey she was starving. But this seemed } jects had shaped themselves in her mind as no 
so real! She had never before remembered } dream or vision ever did. There was a glow of 
words with such distinctness; never seen a form } strength in her whole person—a taste of wine in 
that kept life and beauty so long. But this made} her mouth. No, no, that meal in the beautiful 
the delusion all the more cruel. It would verge room; that bright, lovely woman, had been no 
into insanity at last, and then some one would } part of a delusion. She had been cheered and 
send her to the mad-hoyse; and what would be- ; fed. Kind smiles had been lavished on her. In 
come of the man who lay sick in the garret-} that house she had been called cousin. What a 
room, which she must not approach till after } strange thing it was. No wonder her brain re- 
night-fall, nor then, without money. $ fused to believe it. 
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One thing was certain, the glittering object in 
her hand had been given by the beautiful woman 
who had called her in from the street. She 
would find some secret corner, and examine it 
again. 

An alley was near, leading to some back build- 
ings, but little populated in the day time. Ellen 
turned in there, and, with her back to the street, 
re-examined her treasure. With eager faith she 
tried the clasp again and again. There was a 
rattle of something within; which drove her wild 
with impatience. At last she tore at the clasp, 
broke the spring, and two or three coins rolled 
down to the stones at her feet. 

‘*Gold! Gold !”’ she cried, snatching them up. 
«Every onea sovereign. Ong, two, five, and more 
—more in the book. Oh, my God! My God! 
Can this be mine?” 

Her sobs broke out strangely in that dull, soli- 
tary place. She trembled all over, and sat down 
on @ projecting stone, which shot out from the 
wall, holding the treasure to her bosom with both 
hands, as if she feared that it might fade — 
if her clasp relaxed a moment. 

‘‘Oh, Heavens! What shall I do with it all? 
So much! So much! It frightens me. The rent. 
Oh, that is nothing. Instead of a corner in the 
loft, hidden from the rest by that miserable old 
blanket, he shall have a room. Yes, a room} all 
to himself. Wine, too, such as I have just drank, 
if it can be had. Fruit and birds. Oh, I taste 
them yet. How I longed to bring what was left 
away! Ishould have mustered courage to ask 
her, if those gentlemen had not come in. But } 
what of that? Here is gold, and that buys every- 
thing. I can go home, now. I’m notin the least 
afraid.”’ 

There is something pathetic in the joy that 
brightens a face, which is but little used to any- 
thing but misery. The whole being seems start- 
led with it, aroused to a new consciousness which 
it accepts wildly. Ellen Jessup was transfigured 
when she came out from that alleyway. She 
walked erect, her eyes shone, her lips were parted 
inasmile, She trod the pavement swiftly, stop- 
ping here and there on her way home, first to ex- 
change a sovereign, then to spend it—oh, with 
such delightful prodigality! Never was there so 
much business done in the same space of time. 
The girl went home laden beyond her strength. 
A small boy, to whom she gave sixpence with the 
feeling of a queen bestowing jeweled orders on 
her adherents, carried a basket for her. 

The passage-way was dark as she entered it. 
The stairs creaked and shook under her feet. On 
one side the banisters were torn away, and an 
uncertain footstep might have sent her down 


headlong. But she did not heed that. How often 
she had crept up those same stairs, with such 
breathless weariness, that the crazy timbers gave 
no warning for the cruel woman who kept the 
place to come out and assail her with duns and 
threats. Now she could defy all these things. 
The boards might creak, and the timbers sway, 
till the whole house was disturbed. The burden 
she carried up was heavy, but it gave her inde- 
pendence. For once, she could pass that door 
without trembling, though she did give a start 
when it opened, and a fierce red face looked out. 

‘‘What’s up? Who goes there? You, Neil 
Jessup, sneaking by as usual. But I’m on the 
lay for you. Just halt before you go another 
step. Didn’t I tell you not to dare come back ?”’ 

‘““When I have carried up my basket and 
things, I will talk with you, Mrs. Carter.’’ an- 
swered Ellen. ‘‘They’re heavy, and I can’t wait 
just yet.”’ 

‘*When you have carried up your basket and 
things! Hoity-toity! Whatdoesthatmean? A 
pretty basket you have! Why, a paper of her- 
rings would be extra luggage for such as you. 
Stop just there, while I bring a light !”’ 

Ellen sat down her basket, and waited, with 
a laugh of triumph in her eyes. She felt glori- 
ously independent just then, and not unwilling to 
rest a little. 

Directly the virago who had hailed her came 
} through the door, holding a beer-bottle in her 
soiled and shaking hand, from which a tallow 
} dip flamed and sputtered out a full light. She 
turned this full light upon the basket at Ellen’s 
feet, and then upon the girl’s face. 

‘‘Humph! So you've come to it at last. Always 
said you would, when the hunger got a good grip 
at ye, which it had this morning, if ever I saw it 
ina girl’s face. But where ye got all that swag 
in one day is beyond me. Without coming for a 
lesson, too. But there’s no counting for some peo- 
ple’s luck !”’ 

“Let me pass now,” 








said Ellen, tremb!ing with 


disgust, as she had often done from fear. ‘My 
brother will want me.”’ 
‘‘Yerbrother! Thereitisnow! IfI’dknown 


you meant to go into the business, that would a 
been some security, and I mightn’t have been so 
hard on the young fellow.”’ 

“What have you'done? What have you dared 
to do?” exclaimed Ellen, turning fiercely upon 
the woman. ‘‘ He was very ill when I went away. 
If you have made him worse——_ But you dare 
not put a man out in his state. Even you would 
never have the heart.” 

The woman lifted the candle. which made a 
spiteful, hissing noise, as if it were angry, above 
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her head, and searched the girl's face with a pair 
of dull, wicked eyes. 

“So luck has made us hot-tempered. That 
means money as well as swag. and [like it. No, 
1 haven’t turned the young fellow out; but his 
bed was wanted, and I took it.’’ 

‘¢ From under him?’’ questioned Ellen, hoarsely. 
*¢ And he so ill!’’ 

** Well, what of it? I left him a beautiful bun- 
dle of rags for his pillow, and the floor is even, 
not a loose nail in it.”’ 

Ellen sat down upon the stairs, for this news 
had made her tremble violently. Resentment or 
reason she well knew would have no influence on 
that miserable woman, so she wasted no unavail- 
ing words upon her, but took some silver from 
her pocket, which clinked in her hand, and 
brought a still more evil gleam into the old wo- 
man’s eyes. 

“Mrs. Carter 

‘‘ Well, dear,’’ answered the wretch, creeping 
up the stairs, and sitting down just below Ellen, 
where her eyez could gloat over the money in her 
hand. ‘What have you got to say to the old 
woman, who has been a mother to you, and will 
be—trust her for that. There, now, don’t fold 
them fingers over the shiners; they do my eyes 
a world of good.” 

“T want a room for my brother-—a nice, com- 
fortable room, if there is one in this house.”’ 

“Yes, dear, a nice airy room, with light from 
the back yard, and a pleasant brick wall outside, 
where he can see the cats walking at night. 
When will you have it, dear ?”’ 

‘*To-night. This very hour! If you fear to 
trust me, I have money to pay in advance.”’ 

‘‘Of course! Of course, dear! No one was 
ever more prompt when money was to be had for 
work. Not that I care, only the sight of it issure 
to give me a longing. So, if you don’t mind, 
we'lltake it now. You shall have the room cheap 
—dirt cheap.” 

There was some shrewd bickering about the 
price, after this; for experience had made that 
poor girl cautious, and she understood that the 
old woman made her terms double the rent she 
had a right to ask; but at last the bargain was 
completed, and Mrs. Carter promised to have the 
room ready immediately, and took Ellen’s direc- 
tions with wonderful meekness, after they had 
visited the apartment together. 

After this Ellen crept up two more flights of 
dark stairs, and, at last, entered an open garret, 
where half a dozen persons sat, some smoking, 
and others asleep on the broken chairs or benches 
they happened to occupy. At the end of this 
room, a small apartment had, at some time, been 





partitioned off with rough boards; but was now 
in a most dilapidated state; for the timber had 
shrunk, leaving great cracks between the boards, 
and the door was entirely gone. In its place 
hung a soiled and ragged blanket, which the girl 
lifted tenderly, as if its folds dropping together 
would make a noise. 

‘*Fletcher! Fletcher! Are you here!” 

A faint voice answered her. 

“Oh, Ellen, have you come? I have been 
waiting so long.” 

‘*But Tam here now, Fletcher. Wait a mo- 
ment, and I will bring a light.” 

‘‘Oh, Ellen, the last inch has burned out!” 

‘Never mind. We can make out by the can- 
dle yonder,” said the girl, pushing the blanket 
quite away from the opening, and placing herself 
on the floor by the sick man, whose face she 
could but dimly see, though his eyes seemed to 
light up the darkness. 

‘« Have you done anything, Ellen?”’ 

‘Yes, here is a biscuit, and just a little wine 
in a vial; only a little; but you will find it very 
good. There, place the vial to your lips and 
drink.” 

A white hand was thrust out into the dim light, 
and snatched at the little flask almost savagely. 
Then came a soft gurgle of liquid, eagerly swal- 
lowed, and a deep, deep sigh. 

‘¢It will do you good,” said Ellen, raising the 
man’s head to her shoulder. 

*¢It has done me good,”’ sighed the invalid. 
«« Now, Ellen, for the biscuit! I did not expect 
so much. When that woman took away my bed, 
she threatened to drive you out to the street, if 
you attempted to enter the house again; and I 
thought she would do it.” 

‘« But you see that I am here,’’ said the girl, 
cheerfully : then added, 

«« Why, the old woman was good as gold. She 
means to give you a better bed.”’ 

‘Ah, Ellen, I don’t believe that. She was 
fierce as a tiger, this afternoon, and, I really be- 
lieve, would have turned me into the street, but 
for some of her customers outside, that she fears 
a little. They interfered, and drove her back, 
with a tumult of curses that nearly set me 
wild.” 

“They were kind. I will thank them, by-and- 
by. Now tell me, Fletcher, has the fever gone 
off ?” 

‘«It comes and goes, Ellen, leaving me weaker 
and weaker. How much more bravely you have 
borne up.” 

‘* Because you did not let me know how very 
poor we were, and broke yourself down in try- 
ing to spare me, when I knew all your strength 
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was exhausted. But wait awhile. We seemed 
to be entirely shut out from the world; but the 
good God never closes one door when he is not 
willing to open another.” 

**One would think, from the sweet ring of 
your voice, Ellen, that He had opened one for us; 
but it is only that hideous woman, coming with 
a ghastly light, and the taliow dripping from it 
down her hand. Don't let her come in.” 

‘¢ [ think she‘means to be kind, Fletcher; and 
we had better accept the good that is in her.” 

‘“‘Ts the young gentleman ready to be moved, 
now?” inquired Mrs. Carter, thrusting her re- 
pulsive face through the opening. 

«Yes, Mrs. Carter, quite ready, if some one, a 
little stronger than we are, would give us help,”’ 
answered Ellen. Yhen she bent her face close 
to that of the sick man, and whispered, 

‘Has the wine given you a little strength, 
Fletcher? Could you manage to get down a 
couple of flights? The upper one is very short, 
you know.” 

The sick man’s eyes flamed out so brightly, 
that their eager glitter was seen through the 
dense darkness. 

“Of course he can,” said Mrs. Carter, briskly. 
«Come here, some of you, if you can leave your 
pipes long enough.”’ 

A figure, resting on a broken bench, unable to 
procure the means of comfort enjoyed to his 
fellows, rose indolently, and came forward. 

“The young gentleman is most used to me. 
If there’s help wanted, I’m here.” 

Fletcher had struggled up from the floor, al- 
most bearing Ellen down by his weight, as she 
supported him; but he refused the help Mrs. 
Carter offered with faint repulsion. When he 
came staggering out into the light, pallid with ill- 
ness, hollow-eyed, and shadowy, an exclamation 
broke from the group of smokers, and some of 
them came forward ; but the young man who had 
first offered help, ordered them back, saying, 

‘‘He only wants me. I am enough for him. 
Just lean on my shoulder now. Heavier—heavier. 
There is some strength left in me yet, if both grub 
and tobaccy have been cut short, Come, now, 
we're ready for a march.”’ 

Fletcher Welch put forth what little strength 
he had manfully ; but he was compelled to hold 
on to Swark, while that eccentric person folded 
the soiled dressing-gown around his slender 
form; and it was very slowly that the two de- 
scended the narrow stairs, lighted downward by 
Mrs. Carter, and her ghastly beer-bottle, which 
was now almost choked up with melted tallow. 

Thus, down two flights, which shook under 
them, the little group went. Ellen followed be- 





hind, in breathless fear that something would 
happen, until Mrs. Carter flung open a door and 
ushered them into a room lighted with one can- 
dle set in atwin bottle with that in her hand. 
This shed a dreary glow on a table set out with 
an ostentatious display of unmatched cups and 
3 saucers, cracked plates, and steel forks, but out 
of shape, from which the rust had been partially 
removed by recent scouring. Two old chairs, a 
stool, and a miserable bed in one corner com- 
posed the furniture of the room A few of the 
most voluminous cobwebs had been swept from 
the window, and those left afloat on the ceiling 
formed a miserable drapery to the green walls. 
Still, barren and repulsive as everything would 
have been to more prosperous people, this room 
seemed like Paradise to the sick man, for a sa- 
vory smell of a broiled chicken, which lay on one 
of the cracked plates, met him at the door, and 
a little cloud of fragant steam was rising from 
the broken nozzle of a black teapot, which stood 
on one end of the table. 

“Oh!” 

The sick man could only utter this one pa- 
thetic expression of surprise. Then he staggered 
¢ toward the table, dropped on a chair, and began 
to cry like a child. 

The young man Swark stood a moment at the 
door, looking with wolfish eagerness at the table. 
But he conquered the keen animal instinct that 
had seized upon him, and was creeping away, 
when Ellen followed him into the dark hall. 

‘¢Come,’’ she said, with glad tears in her eyes, 
‘there is enough forall. You have been kind— 
you have taken care of him. Now that we have 
a little, come and share it with us.”’ 

The long, thin face of the lad, for he was little 
more, began to work with marvelous contortions. 
The table was ir full sight; so was the bowed 
head of the invalid, whose arms were folded upon 
it, as he sobbed out the passion of gratitude that 
was shaking his weak frame from head to foot. 

‘*No,”’ he said, with heroicself-control. ‘I— 
I'm not hungry—not in the least. What made 
you think I was?’ 

‘Oh, Swark, how can you?” 

‘‘ That is,” answered Swark, turning his head 
resolutely away. ‘Not so very hungry.” 

«But Fletcher will not enjoy his meal alone, 
Swark ?”’ 

‘There is you and the old bat. She'll clear 
; Never was a creature so 
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things away for you. 
fond of crumbs. 

* But I’m not Hungry.” 

«No more than J am,’’ answered the lad, shak- 
ing hishead. ‘Nota bit more. Oh; I know all 
about it.” 
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‘No. You cannot imagine what a famous meal 
I had only a little while ago, wine!” 

‘Wine! I general have an idea that you 
speak the truth; but wine! Oh, no! I’m not 
going to believe that !’’ 

«Wine, T say!” repeated Filen, triumphantly. 
«* Wine, that tasted like the fresh juice of grapes.” 

«I never tasted that,’’ said Swark. 


« Birds !"’ 
“Chickens, you mean ?”’ 
“No, birds. Such tiny bits of things!”’ 


. Nothing in them. Could chew one up at a 
mouthful, bonesand all. You don’t call thata meal. 
Found a whole one once, flung out by the cook.” 

“No. But we had plenty of other things— 
little oyster pies. Jelly 4) 

‘*Stop there! Ican’t standit. What do you 
want to tantalize a poor fellow so for? Oysters! 
Just let me go. I—TI despise oysters. The very 
thought of °em makes my mouth water with spite 
agin *em.”’ 

‘«But you like broiled chicken ?”’ 

«‘Don’t remember ever eating briled chicken ; 
anyway, first-hand and hot.” 

‘* But Fletcher is fond of them, and he may be 
tempted to eat too much, if some one is not by to 
remind him how dangerous it is.’’ 

«Ah, I didn’t think of that ” 

Here Swark gave a swift glance at the table, 
while Ellen drew him a step nearer the open door. 

“Of course, you didn’t think of it, or you 
would not have been so unkind. It will be death 
if he eats too much after—after been sick so long.”’ 











room again, and seated at the table. Fletcher 
Welch was conquering the pleasant shock that 
had seized upon him, and the craving of hunger 
shone with pathetic force through the tears that 
yet filled his eyes. 

“Shall I help youw?”’ said Swark, thrusting the 
sharp prongs of a fork into the chicken, and tear- 
ing it apart with the aid of a dull knife. “A 
prime article; wholesome, if one does not take 
too much; but pison if. youdo. Isn’t that the 
time o’ day, Miss Ellen? Have I caught your 
idee, or is such sentiments intrusieous ?”’ 

«Just you cut up that chick, and set things a 
goin’. People as has appetites don’t feel fed on 
words. Never mind achair for me. I'll walk 
about and tend, just pacifying myself with a 
drum-stick, cut high up in the jint.”’ 

Mrs. Carter seized the desired drum-stick with 
one dirty hand, bending upward, while Swark 
hacked the joint in two. Then she stood apart, 
and tore at it with her teeth, while the two fam- 
ished men gave way to the craving within them, 
and Ellen sat by, with tears in her eyes, but smil- 
ing, as she poured tea from the maimed tea-pot, 
and, to the wonder of Swark, dropped Jumps of 
snow-white sugar into his cup; an extravagance 
that fairly took away his breath. 

‘‘To-morrow,” said Ellen, gently removing 
the dishes, when she began to fear that danger 
might follow. ‘‘ To-morrow we will finish this 
meal, and call it breakfast. Yes, I think—I 
am almost sure it shall be a breakfast. Will you 
come, Swark? I must go out, and can trust no 


‘Dear me, and I was sneaking away. Of} one so well as you.”’ 


course, Miss Ellen, if you think he needs me?”’ 
‘*We both need you. Come, thesupper is get- 
ting cold.” 
Swark allowed himself to be drawn into the 


| 


‘*Come,’’ said Swark, brushing some crumbs 
from the table, and tossing them into his mouth. 
** In course I will.’’ 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY JENNIE CARTER. 





I’ve drawn my curtains close about, 
And stirred the blazing fire, 

Which now a genial warmth throws out, 
While dancing flames leap higher; 

Without, the night is cold and drear, 
The feathery flakes full fast ; 

The sighing of the wind I hear, 
Borne on the wintry blast. 


Within, where all is warm and bright, 
I sit and dream of thee ; 

And wonder if your thoughts, to-night, 
As fondly turn to me. 

What fairy visions, sweet and fair, 
Unto my sight unfold! 

What charming castles in the air, 
Delighted, I behold! 





I do not dream of marble halls, 
Of rank, nor fame, nor gold; 

Of pictures hung on frescoed walls, 
Nor gems of price untold; 

I only dream of home, sweet home, 
Where calm content shall reign, 

Where cold distrust must never come, 
To fill the heart with pain. 


Where Love, the household god, shall be 
Within two hearts ensbrined ; 

His gentle sceptre all shall see, 
With immortelles entwined ; 

For where he rules all jealous doubt, 
And fear shall flee away, 

For perfect love doth cast fear out, 
And keep all doubt at bay. 
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BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, first, this month, a walking-costume 
of brown woolen serge, trimmed with velvet, either 
brown or black. The under-skirt is made to 
touch all round, a trifle longer at the back, with 
buttons and loops at the waist, for raising the 
skirt in wet weather. This skirt is ornamented 
with one deep plaited flounce, nine inches deep, 
and the plaits are laid in half inches; this is 
headed by a puff of the material, cut on the 
bias. We give the front and back view, so the 
looping of the tunic can easily be managed from 
the illustration. As may be seen, it has not much 
fullness. The basque has a postillion af the 
back trimmed with velvet, and there is a vest of 
velvet, over which the fronts are buttoned, double- 
breasted. Collar, cuff, and revers, are all of 
velvet. It is not necessary to make the whole 
vest of velvet, only the part which is seen. 
Three-quarters of a yard of velvet, and sixteen 
yards of serge will be required. The latter can 





be bought at any price from fifty cents up. For 
the cheap material we would suggest the vest 
Vor. LXVII.—10 





and trimming of the same material, only a darker 
shade. Pieces of black velvet, which have been 
in use, can be dyed, or steamed, to look equal 
to new. 





Next is another walking-costume, simple, yet 
elegant ; it is composed of a perfectly plain black 
silk, or cashmere, under-skirt ; over this is a gray 
cashmere, or cloth, Polonaise. It may be made 
of camel’s-hair cloth, or the imitation, which is 
very warm and: nice for winter use. The trim- 
ming for the Polonaise consists simply of but- 
tons of black velvet, steel, or smoke pearl; and 
the facings for the fronts, which should be of black 
silk, although black cashmere or cloth would 
look very well. As may be seen, the Polonaise 
is double-breasted, buttoning just a little below 
the waist, from which point the fronts are turned 
back and fastened with a button. If economy 
is desired, buy moulds and cover for the buttons. 
Three and a half dozen buttons will be required. 
Three and a half yards of double-width material 
will make this garment. Imitation camel’s “tiz 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, 


GARMENTS, ETC. 





cloth can be bought for one dollar fifty-cents per 
yard; a light cloth for the same price; merinoes 
and cashmeres from one dollar to one dollar and 
seventy-five cents. ‘The hat isa soft-crown, made 
of the material of the dress. The brim and trim- 
mings of velvet, ornamented with a wing of varie- 
gated colors. , 


Opposite is an out-door costume, made of marine 


blue merino. The skirt is plain, and trimmed 
with nine bands of black; cut on the bias, and 
stitched down on both sides. These bands may 
be either of velvet ribbon, two inches wide, or of 
silk, or cashmere, just as the taste or means may 
aecide., The tunic is entirely without trimming 
of any sort, looped quite high at the side, and 
twice in the middle of the back. The basque is 
the same length, back and front, with small 
revers ornamenting it, made of the same material 
as the bands upon the skirt, as are also the cuffs; 
for the sleeves and the eollar, clear muslin ruffles 
are worn at the neck and sleeves. The hat is of 
marine-blue felt, trimmed with a blue and green 
silk handkerchief, simply folded round the crown 





and knotted at the back, the only ornament a 
dark-blue wing. Twelve yards of marine-blue 


three pieces of velvet ribbon, will be required. 

On the next page is a sailor-costume, for a boy of 
eight or nine years. It is made of navy-blue 
cloth or-flannel, with striped blue-and-white flan- 
nel shirt. Striped stockingsto match. Knicker- 
bocker pants, fulled into the knee with elastics. 
The jacket is simply bound with black worsted 
braid, and the buttons are black lustring. Tlie 
shirt has a rolling collar, under which is tied a 
black ribbon. Two yards of cloth, or four yards 
of flannel, will be required for this suit. 

Then follows a very pretty suit fora little girl, 
made of brown or gray woolen serge. The skirt 
has @ kilted plaiting, headed by a narrow bias 
band, stitched down, Two other similar bands 
ave continued, at equal distances, on the front 
breadth. The Polonaise has a vest in front, and 
the revers. form the collar at the back, and the 
trimming for the front of the Polonaise. These 
revers are ornamented by buttons, also the cuffs. 
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The skirt of the Polonaise is without trimming, ; yards of serge, and three dozen buttons are 
required. 
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We add the latest design for an apron-tunic, 
showing how it is cut and made, where the plaits 
are put, and how the buttons and strings are 
looped at the sides and back with buttons. Ten adjusted. 











A WINTER COSTUME. 


BY EMILY Ql. MAY. 
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We give, here, a very pretty, yet inexpensive 
costume, to be made of any of the warm, yet 
cheap cloths, so much in fashion now. Costumes 
of this kind are, this season, trimmed with seve- 
ral rows of machine stitching, and are made as 
plainly as possible. The skirt is narrow and 
round. The engraving, above, illustrates it as 
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too long if worn as a walking-costume. The 
tunic is buttoned down the front, and the jacket 
is close-fitting and double-breasted. The in-door 
bodice is in the habit. style, with short basques. 
We give, on the next page, a diagram of the 
tunic, which consists.of two pieces—half of front 
and half of back. The tablier has five notches 
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on the side seam ; the lowest notch must be joined { and forms the drapery. Inner strings must be 
to the one corresponding notch on the back of } sewn on the seams to tie the tunic close to the 
the tunic. The four remaining notches om the : figure. The back of the tunic must be draped 


2lin | 














tablier must be formed into two plaits. The piece | according to the illustration, as well as the figure 
at the back that remains from tue first notch to} of the wearer. This is really the prettiest cos- 
these two plaits must be gathered into the tablier, ' tume of the season. 

















AFGHAN, OR COUVRE PIED, IN TRICOT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Materials: Scarlet and white six thread fleecy ; , for first row. The second row is then repeated 


large bone tricot-hook. 

lst Row. * Put the wool over the hook, pass 
over one, one single in the next; put the wool 
over the hook, one single in the next, keeping 
all the stitches on the hook. Repeat from * coming 
back ; pull through four loops, * one chain ; pull 
through the chain and the next four loops on the 
hook. Repeat four *. 

2d Row: * Put the wool over the hook; work 
a single between the clusters of last row; put 
the wool over the hook, one single under the 
Repeat from * coming back, the same as 


same. 





until the stripe is finished. 

When all the stripes are finished, sew together 
on the wrong side. Work between each stripe 
one double, * five chain, one treble in the first, 
pass over one, one double on the next. Repeat 
from *. Each stripe is finished in the same 
way. 

For the border, three rows are worked the 
same as the edge of the stripe, in scarlet, work- 
ing the second and third rows into the five chain 
of each preceding row, and working at the cor- 
ners two patterns into one stich. 





NAME FOR MARKING. 
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SCARF FOR NECK OR HEAD. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





This scarf is crocheted in the Lady Betty wool, 


fi 


i 








with a fine bone crochet-hook. You require the 


wool in two shades—white and pale-blue, or pink. 
You commence with the white wool, and make a 
chain 39 inches in length; on this you work the 
first row with white wool. 1st row. 1 treble 
on the first chain, * miss 1 Ch. 1 treble on the 
acxt; repeat from *. 2nd row. With pink wool, 
1 DC. on the first stitch, * 9 Ch. ; miss the next 4 
treble in the last row, a DC. on the next chain 
stitch; repeat from *. At the end of the row 
turn and work the 8rd row. 9 Ch., * 1 DC. on 
the 5th of the next 9 Ch. of the last row, 9 Ch; 
repeat from *, and fasten off at the end of the row. 
4th row. With white wool. 1 DC. on the Sth of 
the first 9 Ch., * 7 Ch., 1 DC. on the 5th of the 
next 9 Ch.; repeat. from * at the end of the row. 
5th row. 1 treble on the first Ch., of the last 
turn row, * 1 Ch., miss the next Ch., 1 treble on 
the following; repeat from *, turn at the end of 
the row. 6th row. 1 treble on the last treble, 
* 1 Ch., 1 treble on the next treble of last row; 
repeat from * ; and then repeat from the 2nd row 
until you have the work 5 pink stripes in width, 
and 6 white; then fasten off and work a fringe 
for the end. These are excessively pretty made 
on the large Maltese pins made for the crochet 
netting. 





WORK P 


OCKET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





This little pocket is made of ribbon, embroi- 
dered with coral stitch, and sewn to rows of hair- 
pin work, made with a purse silk. The outer 
edge is finished by rows of crochet, consisting 


of five or seven chain-stitches and one double. 

The size of the pocket is made according to taste. 

It is neatly trimmed with silk, and the edges 

finished with guipure lace, or a quilling of ribbon. 
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CARD BASKET, WITH DETAILS FOR DRAPERY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The foundation is of wire; the basket is lined 
with quilted satin, and little drapes of cloth, pink- 


* ed at the edges and embroidered with silk, are 





shown in the fall size. At the edge of one a 
narrow braid is sewn down; this is ornamented 





with beads, and crossed by a loose stitch of a color 


placed round the outside. These drapes are: contrasting with the braid. 
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EMBROIDERIES ON CAMBRIC. 

















JACKET IN TRICOT, KNITTING, AND CROCHET. 





BY MES. 


JANE WEAVEB. 





Suitable for a child from one to two years old. 

Materials: 5 ounces white, one ounce scarlet, 
two skeins of black Berlin wool, bone tricot-hook, 
one pair of bone pins, No. 8. 

Cut a paper pattern to fit the child, and work 





to it. Begin at the front of the jackct, and work 
in one piece. 

The stripes round the bottom of the jacket are 
made by working * the first two rows with white 
wool; in the following two rows work twelve 
stitches with scarlet; now two rows entirely in 


white. In the next two rows work sixteen 
stitches with scarlet. Repeat from the two first 
white rows. 





The scarlet wool can be carried from one stripe 
to the other at the back. The top of each stripe 
is ornamented with a little black star, worked 
with a Berlin needle. The jacket is sewn up 
over the shoulders, 

For the knitted border cast on five stitches. 

1st Row: Plain knitting. 

2nd Row; Twist the wool twice over the first 
finger ; put the needle under the wool, purl one; 
repeat. 

These two rows are worked alternately till you 
have sufficient to go round the jacket. Then sepa- 
rate pieces are required for the sleeves. 

At the top of the neck, work in scarlet, just 
to show above the knitted border, * one double 
in the jacket, four chain, one double in the first 
of the four chain, pass over one row of tricot, 
and repeat from *. 

The trimming is also worked at the bottom of 
the sleeve. In sewing the sleeves in, put the 
seam of the sleeve sufficiently forward to make 
it set well. With scarlet wool, make a chain on 
both sides sufficiently long to tie; finish at the 
ends with a tassel. 

For the fringe at the bottom, crochet two rows. 

1st Row: Six chain, pass over one, one double 
in the next. 

In the next row, work the double into the 
centre of six chain, tie a knot of wool into each 
six chain. 





NAME FOR MARKING. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT 


Tae Fasurons 1n “ Pererson.”—Theo fashions, in this 
magazine, as we have often before said, came direct from 
Paris, which, as all know, is the great centre of fashion, and 
the only place where really elegant styles are originated. 
Most of the fashions, given in other magazines, are the de- 
signs of second, and third-rate, dress-makers in Philadelphia, 
or New York, who make a business of supplying illustra- 
tions, gratis, to periodicals, as a means of advertising their 
uncouth styles. We, on the contrary, have our designs 
selected from the very latest Parisian costumes, and engrave 
them at our own expense. In this way we keep our readers, 
we make bold to say, more familiar with the general run of 
Parisian styles, than any other periodical. This winter, as 
our readers see, there is no one dress that can be said to be, 
par excellence, the fashion. This is best understood by study- 
ing the representative toilets we give, or describe, all of 
which have come from the best modistes of Paris, Worth in- 
cluded. All styles seem to be worn simultaneously, accord- 
ing to circumstances—train, demi-train, and short skirt, and 
all fabrics are worn at once—plaid, striped, and plain. All 
three are adopted, provided that each conforms to the dress 
required for the particular occasion: for example, plaids are 
worn in the morning, but not in the evening; strlpes are 
made into tunics, but not into skirta, and other endless dis- 
tinctions. 

Very few women, even in the United States, where the 
taste is much better than in England or Germany, have the 
same gift of happy selection that the Parisians so intuitively 
possess, and great care should be taken in the midst of so 
much wealth of style to select the material to suit the indi- 
vidual figure. Perpendicular stripes cause the figure to 
look more slender, and should, therefore, be worn by stout 
ladies, but eschewed by thin ones. Over-skirts that are long 
in front and short at the back, increase the figure. Bonnets 
should be selected of large size for women who have marked 
features, and are inclined to embonpoint, the smaller sizes 
proving more becoming t9 thin, fragile faces. It is by 
vigorously adhering to principles of taste, and by attention 
to these minute detuils that the Parisians become the most 
successful dressers in the world. We have always incul- 
cated these principles, in “ Peterson,” as the only correct 
ones in matters of dress. Select, from the variety we give, 
what is most becoming to you. Do not follow any one, if it 
is not becoming to you. We could give even a greater 
variety, every month, if we thought it desirable; but too 
much only confuses: our aim is to give enough, and no more. 

Our New Premiva EnGRavine, as will be seen by the 
advertisement on the cover, will be sent, not only as a pre- 
mium for getting up clubs, but to all subscribers for 1875, 
whether singly or in clubs, who may remit fifty cents extra 
for it. This is a nominal price, representing only the cost 
of the paper and printing; and hence the offer is confined 
strictly to subscribers tu “ Peterson” for 1875. 

Ir Tuose Gettine Up Civrs prefer any of our other large- 
sized engravings to “ Washington's First Interview With 
His Wife,” they have only to say so, when they remit, and we 
will send the one they desire. See the list in our advertise- 
ment. Or any subscriber for 1875, by sending fifty couts 
extra, can have anyone. Or he, or she can have as many as 
may be wished, by sending fifty cents for each one. 
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As rue Postrace on magazines, has to be paid, in future, 
at the office of mailing, we have included it in our prices to 
clubs for 1875, as will be seen by referring to our Prospectus. 
These prices are the same as for last year, with ten cents, 
(in the larger clubs less,) added for postage. As the postage, 
heretofore, was twelve cents, “ Peterson” is now, in all cases, 
cheaper than ever. This is a fact that should be remem- 
bercd. Persons getting up clubs should be particular, also, 
to explain to subscribers that part of the price is for post- 
age. Take that very popular club, for example, of five 
copies for $8.50, which is at the rate of $1.70 for eaci sub- 
scriber. Last year, the corresponding club was five for 
$8.00, or $1.60 for each subscriber; but then every subscriber 
had to pay, at the office of delivery, twelve cents postage; 
and this, added to the $1.60, made the real cost $1.72. So 
of other clubs, Moreover, there was always more or less 
trouble, and often disputes, with post-masters, about the 
postage: now all this is avoided, 

Tue Picrorrat Souventr is the title of a new collection 
of engravings, twenty-five in number, which we offer, for 
1875, as a premium to persons getting up clubs, instead of 
the “Washington’s First Interview With His Wife,” if 
they prefer it. “The Pictorial Souvenir” is a companion to 
“The Gems of Art,” which has been so popular. This is a 
rare chance to obtain twenty-five first-class steel plates, like 
those published in “ Peterson.” Elsewhere, a similar num- 
ber of plates, equally good, would cost five or six dollars. 
Meantime, we will continue to send the “ Gems of Art,” if 
wished, as a premium. By getting up enough clubs, you 
can earn not only the premium engraving, and an extra copy 
of the magazine, but also the “ Pictorial Souvenir,” and the 
“ Gems of Art.” 


Cuaprpep Hanps.—A subscriber asks what isa good re- 
medy for chapped hands. Rub with camphor-ball, and 
sleep in_kid gloves for a short time, taking care to cut a 
hole in each glove near the thumb, and never wash in hot 
water. The following is a very simple receipt for camphor- 
ball; it can be made at home for a very trifling cost: Put 
half a cake of white wax and an equal quantity of lard into 
a gallipot, and melt it in the oven, adding gradually a tea- 
spoonful of powdered camphor. Pour into egg-cup to shape 
the balls. To prevent chapped hands, the best way is to rub 
the hands over with a little honey and cold water before 
you dry them after washing them. 

Tue CELesrateD WorrH uses, for trimming purposes, 
a consderable quantity of a peculiar variety of gimp, some- 
what in the Chinese style, with smal] silk tassels,and which 
produces the happiest effects. He places at the sides of 
skirts immense square pockets, made of this gimp, orna- 
menting them with emall tassels; and the gimp always 
matches the dress in color. 

PoLoNAIsEs, notwithstanding reiterated assurances to the 
contrary, earlier in the season, are as much worn as ever 
for out-door costumes. The front is made long, it fits the 
figure, but has no waistband. The back has a basque, is 
much draped, and ornamented with large bows. 

Twenty Years.—Says a lady, who sends us a club for 
1875:—“ I can’t live without your magazine. I have been 
a subscriber for twenty years.” 

















REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
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ApprTions To CLuss may be made at the price paid by 
the rest of the club. If enough additional subscribers are 
sent, to make up a second club, the person sendiug them 
will become entitled to a second premium, or premiums. 
Always notify us, however, when such asecond club is com- 
pleted. These additions may be made, moreover, at dif- 
ferent times during the year, for back numbers to January 
can always be supplied. All such additions to clubs, we 
may as well state here, must begin, like the rest of the club, 
with the January number. Go on, therefore, making ad- 
ditions to your clubs. By-and-by, almost before you know 
it, you will have filled a second club. 

Pocket HANDKERCHIEFS are now made with colored bor- 
ders of cambric or washing eilk, to match the toilet, the 
more expensive ones having frills of white plaited muslin, 
embroidered in colors. 

Tue Poputariry of “ Peterson” seems greater than ever 
this year. We have already added thousands to our already 
large circulation, and other subscribers are pouring in by 
thousands daily. 

Trxtep Paper, for letters and notes, of one uniform 
shade of smoke color, is the last fashion, and displays the 
handwriting to perfection. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


German Universities. By James Morgan Hart, 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons.—This is partly a narrative 
of the author’s personal experience at various German Uni- 
versities, especially at Gottingen, and partly a discussion of 
the differences between the German, English, and Ame- 
rican systems of higher education. The first part is so well 
done, as to suggest the idea, that if Mr. Hart had chosen 
to devote himself to fiction, he would have made one of the 
most racy and vivid of story-tellers. We are carried into 
the very heart of German student-life. We go with him 
to the lecture-room; we see astudent’s duel; we follow him 
to a Kaffe-Concerte. We become as deeply interested almost 
as himself in his preparation for his degree, and exult with 
his landlady in his success, till we long for a slice of the 
grand cake she had prepared for him as a surprise. No 
other work that we have ever read gives so thorough and 
8o graphic a picture of University life in Germany. The 
latter part of the volume is devoted to an examination of 
the different methods of instruction, at the higher schools of 
learning here and abroad, Mr. Hart awarding the palm in 
almost every particular, to the former. Certainly, if the 
thorough scholarship, which this work unconsciously re- 
veals, is universally, or even generally, the result of a Ger- 
man education, then our author is correct. 

Mischief’s Thanksgiving, and Other Stories. By Susan Cool- 
idge. 1 yol., 16 mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers—Thousands 
of little readers have been fascinated by “ What Katy Did,” 
an earlier work for children by this author. Miss Coolidge 
has hardly an equal, certainly no superior, as a writer of 
stories for the young: she is pathetic, or humorous, at will ; 
she knows just where to leave off; and she always instills 
lessons of patience, courtesy and kindness. The present 
book is quite as good as its predecessors. The illustrations 
are capital, especially those of “ Mischief's Thanksgiving,” 
which are as funny as funny can be. 

Litile Songs. By Mrs. Eliza Lee Follen. With New Tlus- 
trations by Miss L. B. Humphrey. 1 vol., 16 mo. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard.—These “ Little Songs” first appeared in 1832, 
and have since passed through numerous editions. They 
are an attempt, and rather a successful one, to imitate the 
good-humored, musical nonsense of Mother Goose. 





Personal Reminiscences. By Barham, Harness, and Hodder. 
Edited by R. H. Stoddard. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co.—This is another instalment of the “ Bric-a- 
Brac Series,” of which we have spoken so favorably before. 
The present volume is not inferior to either of its prede- 
cessors. By some readers it will be liked better, for it is 
more strictly anecdotal. Barham and Harness, particularly, 
knew all the wits and celebrities of London for nearly forty 
years, and the book sparkles, therefore, with wit and humor. 
Mr. Stoddard is earning for himself golden opinions by tbe 
taste, judgment, and industry displayed in this series. 

T he Queen of the Kitchen. By Mary L. Tyson. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—This enterprising 
firm have made a specialty of Cook-Books, and have more, 
and better ones, on their list, than, perhaps, any half-dozen 
other publishers. The present volume is very aptly named, 
for it contains a great number of exceptionally good receipts, 
most of them from Maryland kitchens; and as no other sec- 
tion of the United States excels Maryland in this particular, 
the book may fairly be called “ The Queen of the Kitchen.” 
It is very neatly printed, and substantially bound. 

Rhymes and Jingles. By Mary Mapes Dodge, author of 
“ Hans Brinker,” etc, 1 vol., small 4 to. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co.—This is altogether the most elegant volume 
of its kind which has appeared this season. It is a book for 
children, and whether we consider the rhymes themselves, 
or the very superior illustrations, or the tuste and excellence 
displayed in paper, type, and binding, we hazard nothing 
in saying that it will have no successful rival in competing 
for the suffrages of the little folk. In every way it is 
charming. 

More Bed-Time Stories. By Louisa Chandler Moulton. 1 vo.L, 
12 mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers —Nothing can be more 
charming, in their way, than these stories for the young. 
The first one, “ Against Wind and Tide,” is a fair specimen 
of the rest, and is a powerfal sermon, so to speak, in the 
guise of a pathetic story. All the other little tales are as 
delicately and delightfully told. The volume is illustrated 
by Addie Ledyard. ° 

For Better or Worse.—By Jennie Cunningham Cooly. 1 vol., 
12 mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—One of those half contro- 
versial fictions with which American literature has been 
surfeited lately. Such books are simply absurd, for any- 
thing can be proved, if one is allowed to make the facts. 


Brave and Beld. By Horatio Alger, Jr. 1 vol., 16 mo. 
Boston: Loring.—This is the story of a factory boy, told in 
the interesting way which has made Mr. Alger so popular 
with young folk, and is the first of a new series. to be called 
the “ Brave and Bold.” 

The Exhibition Drama. By George M. Baker. I vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.—This is a collection of dramas, come- 
dies, farces, and other similar entertainments, for private 
theatricals, home representations, holiday and school exhibi- 
tions. It is illustrated. 

The Puddleford Papers; or Humors of The West. By H. 
H. Riley. 1 vol., 16 mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—This work 
has passed to its third edition, a proof of unusual popularity. 
It has several very good illustrations. 

T he Child of The Tide. By Mrs, E. D. Cheney. 1 vol.,16 mo. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.—A very charming story, fresh and 
natural; in every way excellent. The volume, too, is hand- 
somely printed. 

For Better For Worse. From Temple Bar. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A capitally told love- 
story, which can be read again and again, and which is 
always new and delightful. 

Our Helen. By Sophie May. 1 vol.,16 mo. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard.—One of the “Maidenhood Series,” an excellent 
story, neatly printed, and with several excellent illustrations. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.—MOTHERS’ 


DEPARTMENT. 





OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


Tus Waverty Novers. By Six Water Scort, ComPLEeTE 
ror Five Dottars.—A full set of “ Petersons’ New end Cheap 
Edition for the Million of the Waverly Novels,” in twenty-six 
large octavo volumes, paper cover, will be sent to any one, 
to any place, per mail, post-paid, at once, on remitting Five 
Dollars for the same, in a letter, to the publishers, T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
At this low price, every Family in the land should remit 
Five Do.iars to the Publishers, at once, and thus possess 
themselves of a complete set of the finest novels ever 
written. 

A Coven, Cotp, on Sore THRoat, requires immediate 
attention, and should be checked. If allowed to continue, 
irritation of the Lungs, a permanent Throat affection, or an 
incurable Lung disease, is often the result. “ Brown’s 
Bronoutat Trocaes,” having a direct influence on the 
parts, give immediate relief. For Bronchitis, Asthma, Ca- 
tarrh, Consumption and Throat Diseases, TrocHEs are used 
always with good success, 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- 
lage, and cross-roads, Address Pererson’s Macazine, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A Beavtirut Compiexion is the result of using “ Larrp’s 
Broom or Yours.” Price 75 cents per bottle. Sold at all 
druggists. Depot 5 Gold Street, N. Y. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. Il.—Measies, Marernnat MANAGEMENT OF. 


Firry years ago, mothers seldom deemed it 'y to 


regimen being the great essentials in the cure of all acute 
diseases, The bad effects of blood-letting, calomel, and tartar 
emetic, more especially in the eruptive diseases of children, 
continue long after the original affection has ished 

When the premonitory symptoms of measles show them- 
selves, the child should be kept in a room in which the heat 
should be maintained at 60° to 65° throughout the disease ; 
and it is perhaps best and safest, when the eruptéon avpears, 
to keep the child in bed for two or three days. 

This is an advisable precautionary measure, as it tends to 
prevent the child from running any risk of catching cold 
from exposure to draughts of cold air, which might oecasion 
a retrocession, a striking in, of the eruption. The dict, 
of course, should be light and farinaceous, with new milk 
throughout the disease. 

Aconite (homceopathically) can be properly administered 
during the disease, thongh better alternated with euphrasia 
for the eyes, during the first few days, and afterward with 
pulsatilla, 

Measles is a disease in which the mother, if she be a pru- 
dent nurse, can safely trust the treatment to these simple 

dicines, as the tendency of the malady is always to re- 
covery, if let alone. 

If the mother desires to do more, she may administer a 
few drops of sweet spirits of nitre, every two or three hours, 
in a little cold water. Ice may be given to allay thirst, 
nausea, and vomiting. If the bowels are confined, a small 
dose of oil, rhubarb, senna, or magnesia, can safely be given 
the child. If the feet are cold and head hot, mustard foot- 
baths should be resorted to, with friction. If the cough is 
severe or troublesome, give paregoric and tincture of lobelia, 
or syrup of ipecac, in small doses, frequently repeated. 

For the correction of a confined state of the bowels, oc- 
curring after measles, castor oil, senna-tea, with the addi- 
tion of prunes, or a few grains of rhubarb and heavy mag- 
nesia, are best adapted to answer the purpose desired. 

And let me beg of the mother not to increase the fever 
and the eruption, and add torment to her child, by adminis- 
tering hot teas, continuously, covering it with numberless 
quilts, keeping it in an unventilated room, and mercilessly 
withholding cold drinks, even ice and iced-water, its greatest 
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have a physician called in when their children had this 
disease; but, as a rule, the children, half a century ago, 
were more robust than at the present day, and, consequently, 
an attack of disease did not “ go so hard” with them then as 
now, when a more delicate frame or constitr ion form their 
make up, and a more sensitive nervous system is transmitted 
to them. Measles still, in general, is a disease which re- 
quires but little medical treatment in children who possess 
the advantage of a mother’s good nursing, and who has 
hitherto bestowed proper attention upon their health. In 
such the disease is seldom fatal. But among those confined 
to an impure air, or a close, confined atmosphere, a general 
bad diet, and whose bowels and habits are habitually ne- 
glected by their mothers, the mortality from this simple, 
self-limited disease is sometimes quite severe. So, also, when 
children, from ignorance of mpthers, from inattention, or 
bad counsel of others presuming to know, have been sub- 
jected to too great degree of heat, exposure to draughts of 
cold air, have been too lightly or too heavily clothed, and 
improperly fed, this disease, simple as it is in itself, may 
assume at any time alarming symptoms, and place the life 
of the child in jeopardy. 

Happily for childhood, not only in this disease but in all 
others nearly, the leech, lancet, and potent doses, have been 
generally laid aside, and a more conservative feeling exists 
in the profession. 

Homeopathy has taught us this much, (just what Pro- 
fessor Dunglison impressed upon his medical classes in ’42 
and '45,) that all diseases tend to eventuate in recovery, and 
but little medicine is required; good nursing, and proper 











HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


Wuat To Do in cases oF SuppEN SicKNESS, ACCIDENTS, 
ETC., ETC., is well set forth in a few sentences, by Professor 
Wilder, of Cornell University. He says: “For dust in the 
eyes, avoid rubbing—dash water into them. Remove cin- 
ders, etc., with the round point of a lead-pencil. Remove 
insects from the ear by tepid water; never put a hard in- 
strument into the ear. If an artery is cut, compress above 
the wound; if a vein is cut,compress below. If choked, 
get upon all fours, and cough. For light burns, dip the 
part into cold water. If the skin is destroyed, cover with 
varnish. Smother a fire with carpets, etc. Water will 
often spread burning oil, and increase the danger. Be- 
fore passing through smoke, take a full breath, and then 
stoop low; but, if carbon is suspected, walk erect. Suck 
poison wounds, unless your mouth is sore. Enlarge the 
wound ; or, better, cut out the part without delay. Hold the 
wounded part as long as can be borne to a hot coal, or the 
end of acigar. In case of poisoning, excite vomiting by 
tickling the throat, or by water and mustard. For acid 
poisons, give acids. In case of opium{poisoning, give strong 
coffee, and keep moving. If in water, float on the back, 
with the nose and mouth projecting. For apoplexy, raise 
the head and body, For fainting, lay the person flat.” 

Nutritious Foop.—It is the general belief of physicians, 
now-a-days, that a great deal of ill-health is to be attributed 
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to defective nutrition. Hence itis very important to know 
what food is the most nutritious, A very interesting report, 
on this subject was lately presented to the French Minister 
of the Interior by Percy and Vanquelin, two members of the 
Institute. The result of their experiments is as follows: In 
bread, one hundred pounds are found to contain eighty 
pounds nutritious matter; butcher meat, averaging the 
various sorts, contains only thirty-one pounds in one hun- 
dred pounds; French beans, twenty-five pounds; peas, 
twenty-three pounds ; lentals, fourteen pounds; greens and 
turnips, which are the most aq of all vegetables used 
for domestic purposes, furnish only eight pounds of solid 
nutritious substance in one hundred pounds; carrots, four- 
teen pounds; and, what is very remarkable as being in op- 
position to the acknowledged theory, one hundred pounds 
of potatoes only yield thirty-five pounds of substance valu- 
able as nutritious. According to this estimate, one pound of 
good bread is equal to two and a half or three pounds of 
the best potatoes, and seventy-five pounds of butcher meat 
are equal to three hundred pounds of potatoes. Or, again, 
one pound of rice or of bread beans, is equal to three pounds 
of potatoes, while one pound of potatoes is equal to four 
pounds of cabbage, and to three pounds of turnips. This 
calculation is considered correct, and may be useful to fumi- 
lies where the best mode of supporting nature should be 
adopted at the Icast expense. 








HOLIDAY GAMES. 


Twrirra Nigut has, from time immemorial, been one 
of the days of the year specially set aside for merry gather- 
ings and family meetings, especially among the younger 
portion of the community. It is often difficult to hit upon a 
good plan for making such parties pass off well, and a few 
hints may prove acceptable. 

1. This summer, on board a yacht, in that dclightful Au- 
gust weather when bare existence was enjoyment, some 
six or eight of us—all grown-up people, mark you—found 
plenty of amusement in “Simop says Wiggle-waggle ;” and 
we have played it lately with the children at home, when it 
proved even more successful. We sit round the fire with 
the left fist doubled up on the knee, all bent on obeying the 
command of one of the party, who exclaims “Simon says 
Wiggle-waggle,’ whereupon we move our thumbs back- 
ward or forward, or obey any other order issued by Simon, 
such as moving the thumb up or down, etc, But if in 
giving the order the word “Simon” is omitted, no atten- 
tion is to be paid to the command, and you should con- 
tinue as before though, of course, more than half the 
players do not notice the omission. and do obey, which en- 
tails a forfeit upon them. We are quite willing to admit 
that this sounds puerile; but try it with a merry party 
and see if it doesn’t lead to roars of laughter, and plenty 
of fun. 


2. “Suapows” always please children, and can be easily 
done with little trouble in any drawing-room. A sheet 
must be suspended tightly across the room, with a lamp on 
the floor behind it. The actors then go through whatever 
pantomime gestures they please, all of which are projected 
in shadow on to the sheet. Last year we performed a 
variety of nursery stories in this way, such as “ Cinderella,” 
“ Blue Beard,” and the like, one of the party announcing 
the purpose of each scene as we performed it. By jumping 
over the lamp, the most absurd effect is produced; the ac- 
tors seem to disappear into the ceiling. 

3. In “ ScHootmasteR AND Puptt,” the former asks the 
namv of a river, or place. or mountain, or whatever he may 
choose, beginning with any letter he may fix upon, and if 
the person addressed does not reply correctly before ten is 
counted, they change places. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Ra Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac- 
teat housekeeper. 
FISH. 


Curry of Cod.—Two or three slices of cod, one onion, a 
quarter of a pint of white gravy, two ounces and a half cf 
butter, oue teaspoonful of curry powder, four tablespoenfuls 
of cream, anda little salt and Cayenne. Take two or three 
slices of cod, that has either been crimped or sprinkled with 
salt for some hours to make it firm. Fry it a fine brown, 
with the onion, and stew it with a quarter of a pint of rich 
white gravy, and a little butter and flour, some salt, a very 
little Cayenne, and a teaspoonful of curry powder, mixed 
with four tablespoonfuls of cream, and stirred into the other 
ingredients. Boil it up, and serve. 


Stewed Clams.—Wash the clams, put them in a pot, and 
cover them closely; setthem near the fire, and as soon as 
they begin to open, take them out of the shell; drain them, 
and to a pint of clams add half a pint of water, one ounce of 
butter, rolled in flour, Cayenne pepper, and salt to taste ; let 
them stew ten minutes. Just before they are to be dished, 
add one gill of cream. 

Codfish-Cakes.—Boil a piece of salt cod; take out all the 
bones, and mash with it equal quantities of potatoes. Season 
it with pepper and salt to your taste; then add as much 
beaten egg as will form it into paste. Make it out into thin 
cakes; flour them, and fry them of a light brown. 

VEGETABLES, 

Sulsify, or Oyster Plant.—Boil the roots in water, with a 
little salt, until they are soft. Take them up, mash them 
very fine, add pepper and salt to the taste. Have ready 
some bread-crumbs, or grated cracker, and a couple of eggs, 
beaten. With a spoon dip out a portion of the salsify about 
as large as an oyster, dip it in the egg, then in the cracker, 
and fry it in hotlard. When of a light brown on both sides, 
lay them on a dish, and send to the table. This is a break- 
fast dish. 


Spinach.—Wash it well through several waters, as it is apt 
to be gritty. Put it into a pot without any water; let it 
cook slowly until it is very soft. Then drain and mash it 
with a piece of butter; pepper and salt to the taste. Put it 
in a vegetable dish and strew over the top eggs which have 
been boiled hard and finely chopped, or poached eggs. 

Boiled Onions.—Peel them, and boil them in equal parts of 
milk and water. When they are tender, take them up, 
drain them, and add salt, pepper, and butter to the taste. 
Do not put salt in the water they are boiled in, as that will 
curdle the milk, and cause a scum to settle on the onions. 


Parsnips Stewed.—Put on a piece of pickled pork, and boil 


} it until it is about half done, or a little more. Then scrape 


and wash your parsnips, put them on in as little water as 
will keep them from burning, then add the pork; when 
the parsnips are soft, dish them. 

DESSERTS. 

Mysterious Pudding.—Two eggs, their weight in flour, fresh 
butter, and moist sugar; beat the whites and yolks of the 
eggs well, but separately. Mix these ingredients well to- 
gether, the whites last; then adda teaspoonful of carbonate 
of soda or baking powder (not piled up,) and a teaspoonful 
of orange marmalade; pour it into a mould or basin, which 
it will only half fill, asit rises; put it into boiling water, boil 
it fast for an hour, and serve it instantly with brandy sauce. 

Ounce Pudding.—One pint and a half of milk, four ounces 
of bread-crumbs, four eggs, two ounces of butter, the rind 
of a lemon, loaf sugar to taste; boil the milk, and pour it 
over the bread-crumbs and lemon-peel ; before it is cold stir 
in the yolks of the eggs; beat the whites till they are firm; 
mix them with the rest, and bake at once. 
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Earl Grey Pudding.—Three eggs, an equal weight of sugar 
and butter, and the weight of two eggs in flour. Melt the 
butter, and beat it to a cream; beat the eggs well, mix them 
with the butter and sugar, beating the whole to a froth; 
then add the flour by degrees, and the rind of a lemon, chop- 
ped very finely. Beat it all together, and pour into a mould ; 
boil gently for an hour. This pudding requires as much 
beating as a sponge-cake. When properly made it is de- 
licious. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Indelible Writing.—As the art of man can unmake what- 
ever his ingenuity can make, we have no right to expect an 
indelible ink ; however, an approximation to it may be made 
as follows: Make a saturated solution of indigo and madder 
in boiling water, in such proportions as to give a purple 
tint; add to it from one-sixth to one-eighth of its weight of 
ric acid, rding to the thickness and strength of 
the paper to beused. Write with this ink, and expose the 
paper to a gradual heat from the fire, when the characters 
will be completely black, the letters being burnt in and 
charred by the sulphuric acid. If the acid has not been 
used in sufficient quantity to destroy the texture of the 
paper, and reduce it to the state of tinder, the color may be 
discharged by washing it with a strong solution of oxalic 
acid in water. When the full proportion of acid has been 
employed, crumple and rub the paper, and tho charred 
letters will fall out; then, by placing a black ground be- 
hind the letters, they may be preserved, and thus a species 
of indelible writing may be procured, the letters being, as 
it were, stamped out of the paper. 

An Economical Breakfast.—If you have a few bits of meat, 
or two or three cold potatoes left, put some dripping into a 
sauce-pan ; slice the potatoes thin, cut up the meat fine, and 
add salt and pepper to taste; then beat two or three eggs, 
according to the size of the dish to be prepared ; stir them to 
a cup of cream or milk, and pour over the meat and pota- 
toes. If eggs are not plentiful, use fewer eggs and more 
milk or cream. If milk, add half a tablespoonful of butter. 
Keep it over the fire, stirring constantly, till the eggs are 
cooked. It takes but a few minutes to prepare this, but do 
not leave it an instant till done, or the eggs will burn and 
ruin the whole. 

To Wash Calicos—Dissolve half an ounce of alum in suffi- 
cient water to rinse two calico dresses. Dip them in, and 
when sure that every part is wet, wring them out; then have 
& warm soapsuds, in which wash quickly, and rinse in cold 
water. Then in second rinsing-water mix your starch, rinse, 
wring quickly, and hang to dry—not in the sun, but on a 
line where the wind wiil dry them quickly. Immediately 
they are dry enough, iron them, or if this is inconvenient, 
let them get quite dry, and iron them through a damp cloth. 
Calicoes should never be sprinkled. 


Ham Toast.—Grate the ham, put to it a little cream, 
pepper, and the yolk of an egg; make it hot, and pour it 
over buttered toast, as thick as your toast may be, and dish 
it up very hot; or butter may be put over the ham, and it 
may be baked in a slow oven for a quarter of an hour. 
Tongue may be dressed in the same way. 

Common Thick Brown Gravy.—Mince one onion finely, fry 
it in butter to a dark brown color, and stir in a tablespoon- 
ful of flour. After the lapse of about une minute, add half 
a pint of broth or stock, pepper and salt to taste, and a very 
small quantity of Worcester sauce. Let it boil fora minute, 
then strain and serve. 

Omelet Souffle—Beat up the yolks of three eggs, with 
some pounded lump sugar, and a few drops of any flavoring. 
Beat the whites into a stiff froth; mix the two together 
quickly and effectually. Lay the mixture neatly heaped up 
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on a deep silver dish, put it in a brisk oven, and the moment > 


it is done send it up to table swiftly. 


To Make Old Black Silk Look Like New.—Unpick the gar- 
ment, and wash the pieces in hot soapsuds; rinse by dip- 
ping up and down in hot water, then dip in second water, 
prepared as follows: Boiltwo ounces of logwood chips in 
five quarts of water, add a quarter of an ounce of copperas; 
strain through an old bit of calico, and dip your silk into 
this dye, Let che silk be pinned on to aline by the corners, 
and hang until it is nearly dry. Then take it down and 
iron it between two pieces of old black silk. It will look 
like new, 

Influence of Colored Glass on Bulbous Roots.—Put a bulb, as 
a hyacinth, narcissus, etc., into a white glass, and another 
into a purple glass: the latter will grow faster than the 
former ; and if a pinch of salt, or a piece of nitre be put into 
the water wh it is changed, the brightness of the 
color of the flower will be ¢ bly d 

Common Clear Brown Gravy.—Fry an onion in butter, add 
half a pint of broth or stock, pepper and salt to taste, a small 
piece of lean ham or bacon, minced small, a little Worcester 
sauce, a sprig of thyme, and one of parsley. Let it boil five 
minutes, put it by till wanted, and strain it before serving. 


Savory Dish.—Melt a quarter of a pound of good cheese in 
the oven; when sufficiently melted, add one egg and a winc- 
glaas of milk, beat together till it resemblesa custard. Bake 
in a hot oven a light brown. 
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SANITARY AND TOILET. 


Cold Cream.—Half a pint of rose-water, half a pint of oil of 
sweet almonds, one ounce of white wax, and half an ounce 
of spermaceti. Let these ingredients be all melted together 
over the fire, and then beat them until they are cold. It 
will require about an hour to beat it sufficiently, when it 
should be like cream, not granular. One ounce of honey 
may be added, and will be liked by some persons; but it 
prevents it being beautifully creamy. 

Beef Tea.—Scrape or cut up very finely two pounds of 
lean beef, steak preferred, from which all fat and skin have 
been removed ; put it into a very clean sauce-pan, with one 
quart of cold water; let it boil, skim well, add a little sea- 
soning, salt, whole pepper, and a clove; simmer gently for 
three-quartcrs of an hour, removing any scum from the sur- 
face, strain through a hair-sieve; leave it to get cold, and 
then remove every particle of fat. 

A Good Dentifrice.—Dissolve two ounces of borax in three 
pints of boiling water; before quite cold add one teaspoon- 
ful of tincture of myrrh, and one tablespoonful of spirits of 
camphor. Bottle the mixture for use. Add one wineglass- 
ful of the solution to halfa pint of tepid water, and use it 
daily. It preserves and beautifies the teeth, and arrests 
decay. 

Restoratives for the Sick.—Bake two calf’s feet in two pints 
of water, and the same quantity of new milk in a jar, closely 
covered, three hours and a half. When cold, remove the 
fat. Put in whatever flavor is liked; the flavoring can be 
baked in it; a little cinnamon, lemon-peel, or mace. Add 
sugar after. 

Another.—Simmer six sheep's trotters, two blades of mace, 
a little cinnamon, lemon-peel, a few hartshorn shavings, and 
a little isinglass, in two quartsof water toone. When cold, 
remove the fat, and give about half a pint twice a day, 
warming it with a little new milk. 

To Soften the Hands.—Half a pound of mutton fat, one 
ounce of camphor gum, and one ounce of glycerine; melt, 
and when thoroughiy mixed, set away to cool. Rub the 
hands with this at night. It will render them white, smooth, 
and soft. 

A Nourishing Drink.—Boil one quarter of an ounce of isin- 
glass shavings, with a pint of new milk to half; add # small 
2 piece of sugar, and a bitter almond. if liked. 
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FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Fie. t.—Hovsr-Dress.—The Petticoat is of dark-blue sitk, 
trimmed with several narrow, plain ruffles. The sleeves are 
made of the same material, puffed below the elbow, and 
finished with a deep, close cuff. The over-skirtand sleeve- 
less jacket are of light-blue cashmere, trimmed with a band 
of brown ostrich feathers. 

Fic. u.—CarriacGe-Deess or DeuicatE ApPPLe-GREEN 
$11x.—The single skirt is made with a demi-train, plain at 
the back, but with a deep plaited ruffle, headed by shell 
plaitings at the sides and in front, The mantilla is of black 
silk, richly embroidéred in the upper part, and trimmed 
with a profusion of black lace. Black velvet bonnet, with 
long, green ostrich plume and green ribbon. 

Fie. 11.—Carrracr-Dress or Rich Fawn Coior.—The 
under-skirt is short, and trimmed with a broad bias band of 
chestnut-brown silk. The sleeveless Polonaise has a led 
apron-front, trimmed with a narrow ruffic of chestnut-brown 
silk, and a long train at the back, untrimmed. Sleeves and 
standing ruffic of the brown silk. Bonnet of white tulle, 
trimmed with roses and brown leaves. 

¥ia. 1v.—Carriage-Dress OF EMERALD-GREEN VELVET.— 
The front of the skirt is trimmed with a deep plaiting at 
the top, and a ruffle at the bottom. The back of the skirt is 
made with a train, and, like the body and sleeves, is trim- 
med with a band of fur, much wider on the skirt than on 
the waist and sleeves. Hat of green velvet. 

Fie. v.—WAaALkine-Dress or Prnkisu-Gray Popiin.—The 
under-skirt is trimmed with two deep, plain ruffles. The 
upper-skirt is trimmed with one narrower ruffle, with a quill- 
ing above it, and is looped up high on the hips, Jackct of 
black silk, turned very much back from the front. Black 
velvet hat, with a plume the color of the dress, 

Brack Fur.—Bonnet of gray velvet, trimmed with a puff- 

Fig. vi.—Cioak or Dark-Gray CLoru, TRIMMED WITH 
ing of blue velvet, put between two bands of gray velvet 
in front, and with gray velvet loops, in which a bird nestles 
on the crown; @ loop at the back, and wide strings in front, 
of blue velvet. A 

Fie. vi.—Cioak oF Buack VELVET, elaborately trimmed 
with heavy, knotted fringe, and a band of black ostrich 
feathers. The cloak does not meet in frout, but the space is 
filled in with an alternate perpendicular plaiting of black silk 
and black velvet. The cioak is cut away from the front, and 
is shorter at the back than at the sides. The cuffs are deep, 
and trimmed with fringe. Below the band of feathers are two 
deep velvet ruffles. Bonnet of black velvet, ostrich feathers, 
white tulle, studded with pearls, and a large pink rose. 

GeneraL Remanks.—We give also an illustration of a 
white cashmere basque, prettily ‘braided in white, and hay- 
ing a blue silk collar and cuffs, and ornamented with blue 
bows. The collar and cuffs are trimmed with white guipure 
lace. We also give three different styles of sleeveless jackets ; 
that on the priucipal figure is of black velvet, trimmed with 
fur. The dress is of a yellowish stone-colored silk ; and the 
sleeves, to be worn with these jackets out of doors, should 
be heavily wadded. Of the two other jackets, the one in 

h , embroidered with jet, and braided, can be worn 
either out of doors, or in the house. The one in black lace, 
with a collarette of pink silk, is for the house only. As 
usual, we give one of the many new styles of bonnets, and 
a slight variation in the way of dressing the hair. 

At this season of the year no decided change takes place 
in the fashions; but never has individual taste had more 
play than at present. Every woman may make a fashion of 
her own, so long as she wears short dresses, much tied back, 
on the street; longer dresses, for more cerémonious occa- 
sions, and trains for full evening dress. -Over-skirts, with 
basques.or jackets ; Polonaises, or full-trimmed single skirts, 
are all equally fashionable. The colors, this winter, are in- 
describabiy beautiful ; and it is impossible to give names or 











just descriptions of the various tints of olives, browns, blues, 
grays, greens, or the exquisite shades of yellow, which do 
not look yellow, after all, only in some of the silks for even- 
ing dress, like the soft, golden mist of an Indian Summer 
afternoon. No very deep colors are worn.’ They may be 
dark, but are undivided. Evening dresses are profusely 
trimmed with flowers, spangles, silver embroidery, and even 
bead embroidery. But, for a young girl, nothing is as suit- 
able as a simple white toilet, with but few flowers, or only 
ribbon. Some of the newest evening dresses are trimmed 
with three garlands of flowers, which commence on the left 
hip and.are carried transversely across the skirt to the lower 
edge on ‘the right side. 

MANTLES AND Bonnets are as individual in their style as 
dresses. No rule applies to the wraps; they may be long or 
short, close-fitting or loose, stately or jaunty in appearance. 
But one rule is absolute with t tsor hats. They must not 
be worn over the forehead ; the parting of the hair must show. 








CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fria. 1.—Bor’s Overcoat or Gray Unster Crorn.—It is 
made rather loose in the back, double-breasted in front, and 
confined about the waist with a band of the same material. 
A Capuchin hood is added below the small collar. Trousers 
of black and gray stripe. Graycap. Ulster isa very rough 
cloth, warm and water-proof, and is very much used in 
England. 

Fig. 11.—Boy’s Surr or Navy-Biur Croru.—The trousers 
come below the knee, and fit under the heavy boots. The 
deep, loose jacket is worn over a vest of the same color; 
buttons diagonally from the right side, and is trimmed with 
very broad military braid. Low-crowned felt hat. 

Fic. 11.—Boy’s Suit or Ottve-Green Crotu.—The jacket 
is deep, cut open in front, showing a black velvet vest, and 
braided in front. The collarand cuffs are black velvet. The 
trousers fasten below the knee, Olive-colored stocking, and 
black velvet cap. 

Fia. 1v.—CasHMERE Suit ror a LitrLx Boy.—The blouse 
and trousers are of gray cashmere. The blouse is double- 
breasted, and is trimmed with bands of crimson cashmere. 
Crimson stockings. 

Fic. v.—Boy’s Suir oy Brack VeLvet.—Trousers reach- 
ing to below the knee. Coat trimmed with chinchilla fur, 
and confined about the waist with a gray Roman sash. Black 
velvet Scotch cap. Black and white striped stockings. 





NOTICES. 

43> In Remirtina, for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at 
the top of your letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If a 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot bo 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks, and re- 
gister your letter. Be particular to address to Cuartes J. 
Peterson, No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

‘¥@ Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal- 
ers, must look to them for the supply of the work. The 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

43> When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say ut what post-office it was received, as well as the one it 
is to be sent to in future. 

43> Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

4&@> No subscription received, at club prices, for less than 
a year. Club subscribers must begin with either the January 
or the July number. 

4@~ Back numbers for 1872, 1873, and 1874, may be had 
of the prin :ipal agents, or of the publisher. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





CASHMERE 


BOUQUET Perfume. 


CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Powder. 





CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 


Published Quarterly.—Janvany Numer just issued, and 
contains over 100 Paces, 500 Enoravinas, descriptions of 
more than 500 of our best Flowers and Vegetables, with 
Directions for Culture, Cotorep Prats, etc.——The most 
useful and elegant work of the kind in the world ——Only 
25 cents for the year. Published in English and German. 
Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 





Ertcut DOLLARS 


Will buy a Youna America Printina Press and Fifteen 
Dollars a ‘neat little printing office, including press, four 
fonts of type, two type cases, ink, Bend for a circular, 
which gives letters from people who, made miserable by 
buying other presses, have finally become happy with a 
Young America, Address, JOSEPH WATSON, 

63 Murray 8t., New York, or 73 Cornhill, Boston. 





4@-Always Fresh and Reliable. -@a 
1875, DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR. 1875. 
Contains descriptive and priced lists of Vegetable, Flower 
and Grass Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Novelties, and every Gar- 
den uisite, Beautifully Illustrated. Mailed free, 
Address HENRY A. DREER, Philadelphia, Pa. 





CHENEY’S AMERICAN SILKS. 


These silks are made in the most approved manner, and are GUARANTEED to 
surpass in WEIGHT, FINISH and DURABILITY any that can be obtained at 


corresponding prices. 


Ladies are specially requested to ask to see the full variety of these Silks, which are 
now offered at all the leading Dry Goods Stores throughout the country. 





PEN EYED SEWING MACHINE NEEDLES, 
Suplee Pat. The greatest invention of the age! Time 
and labor saved! An actual necessity needed by every lady 
in the land who has a sewing machine. 75 cents a doz. 
Samples 10 cents, sent by mail on receipt of the money. 
State name of machine and size of needle wanted. Liberal 
Discount to agents. Address, PHILADELPHIA & NEW 
YORK PUBLISHING CO., 139 South Seventh Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. . 


STRINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
And universally acknowledged to be the 


STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD, 


Having been awarded the First of the Grand Gold Medals 
of Honor, 
WORLD’S FAIR, PARIS, 1867; LONDON, 1862. 
Special attention is respectfully directed to the latest 
improvements in their Piano Fortes— 
THE NEW PATENT TONE-SUSTAINING PEDAL, 
This valuable and important invention greatly enlarges 
the capacity of the Piano Forte for the production of musi- 
cal effects. 
Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best materials 
and most thorough workmanship will permit. 
Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 
4&@- ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, “@a 
with Price List, mailed free on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Kos, 107, 109 and 111 East 14th St., New York. 








ADVERTISING ACENCY 


WM. J. CARLTON. 


39 Park Row, New York. 


MAGAZINES A SPECIALTY. 


$29 





FOR FIRST-CLASS PIANOS, sent on trial. Cir- 
culars free. U. 8. P1ano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 





Illustrated Catalogues 


875 
EVERYTHING 


GARDEN! 


( Seeds! Plants! ] 
Implements, Fertilizers, etc. 


Numbe: 175 pages, and containing fiwe beauti- 
noloreas plates, mailed on receipt of 50 cents. 


Catalogue, without plates, free to all. 


ner, 


35 Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 


FOR 
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